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Are Men Excusable ? 
oes 
BY MARIA A. ELMORE. 


FIRST PAPER. 

How often hath it been said, of late, ‘*The 
whole matter of woman’s rights rests with 
women themselves; they have it all in their 
own hands; and if they do not have all the 
privileges they desire, it surely is not man’s 
fault.” Not man’s fault, indeed! How prone 
is the human heart to exonerate itself from 
censure and cast all the blame upon others! 
What solid enjoyment accrues from charging 
upon others that of which we ourselves are 
guilty! Not only is this true in our own day 
and generation, but, going back to the earliest 
historic times, we see that it has always been a 


natrral tendency in the soul of man. The 


cowardly Adam when interrogated by God if 


he had eaten of the tree whereot he had been 
commanded not to eat, instead of manfully and 
courageously acknowledging and accepting his 
share in the guilt, sneakingly and dastardly 
replied: ‘Ihe woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree and I did eat.” 
And this inclination to charge upon woman that 
of which he himself was guilty has been char- 
acteristic of the majority of the sex ever since. 

Ifow common it is for the oppressor to argue 
that he is just as innocent as the oppressed. 
We saw this in negro slavery, and we see it now 
in Woman slavery. In regard to her it has ex- 
isted from time immemorial, and, reproachful 
and ignominious as it is, it has not been blotted 
out of existence yet; it still remains a shame 
and disgrace to the annals of the nineteenth 
century. To-day man has the brazen effrontery 
to tell woman that he is not to blame because 
she is not on an equal footing with himself! 
Well, pray then, who is to blame? Who framed 
the awfully unjust and cruel laws which bear 
down so hard upon woman? Who made the 
law that when a wife died her husband should 
have all her property, but when a husband died 
she could have but one-third, even though she 
be left with a large family of children and 
physically unable to earn one cent of money by 
which to put bread in her children’s mouths or 
Who is it that denies 
the ballot to his mother, sisters, wife and daugh- 


clothes upon their back ? 


ters—to them who are refinement, grace, culture, 
education personified—who know how to vote 
just as wellas he himself knows? Who is it that 
denies it to these and yet with alacrity gives it 
to the most besotted drunkard that walks the 
earth? Who is it that denies it to all the intelli- 
gent and well-informed women of this nation, 
and without the slightest hesitation bestows it 
upon every ignorant and bigoted foreigner that 
lands upon our American shores? Whois itthat 
denies it to philanthropic and noble Christian 
women who desire nothing for our American in- 
stitutions, which they have helped to mantain, but 
from which they have been shamefully excluded, 
but prosperity and peace, and yet will give it to 
every imp and scoundrel of their own sex who 
would like nothing better than to raze these in- 
stitutions to the very dust? Who are they that 
claim to have been endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, but have left out 
of account entirely the fact that women were 
endowed with the same inalienable rights ? 
Gentlemen, you don't like to be thought ty- 
rannical; you don’t relish the appellation of 
“tyrants”; but we appeal to you in all candor 
and sincerity to answer for yourselves whether 
or not according to your own statements hereto- 
fore made you are anything else? Have you 
not for years been preaching that ‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny”? Is not 
this just the same as saying that they who would 
tax others without giving them a full, free and 
generous opportunity to represent themselves 
It is not necessary for us to call 


’ 


are tyrants? 

you “tyrants.” Your own language does that 
most effectually. Have you never taxed woman, 
and has she ever had a chance to represent her- 
self? 
tion of Independence one of the charges brought 
against the king of Britain was that ‘the im- 


You know the answer. In our Declara- 


posed taxes without the consent of those whom 
he taxed.” How did vou bear this imposition ? 
Did you submit cheerfully and graciously, con- 
soling yourselves with the reflection that George 
the Third was the head of the colonial family, 
and that he, in casting his vote, represented all 
his American children? Did you consider it 
you think you were grossly outstepping your 
sphere in so doing? Did you feel as though 
you had forfeited all claim to respect and justly 
ealled forth the recrimination and vituperation 
of the whole world? 
were very repulsive and revolting to the heart 
of every true man, and that the more meritorious 
his character was the less he would be inter- 
ested in such questions? Did you characterize 
In short, did 


you take to yourself any of that soft, insipid 


yourselves as ‘*strong-minded” ? 


and sickening advice which you so lavishly pour 
It is 
much easier to preach than to practice; much 


out upon woman at the present time? 


easier to tell others what they ought to do than 
it is to apply the obligation to the inner self. 
You tellus that man is the head of woman 
and of the family, and that when he votes he 
No more so, sir, than King 
You tell 


her that instead of doing this she ought to con- 


represents her, 
George, in voting, represented you. 


tent herself to remain within the four walls of 


a house and make that an attractive and beauti- 
ful home for man. No more than it was your 
duty to make of these little colonies a beautiful 
garden for George the Third. 
unladylike and degrading to desire the ballot. 
No more unladylike for us, sir, than it was 
ungentlemanly for you. You feel as though 
woman had surrendered her title to your respect 
when she asks for as good a chance in the world 
as you take to yourself. She does this no more 
than you did when you asked for a little more 
independence. Because woman does this you 
hurl at her opprobious and slanderous darts 
without measure and without merey. Would 
you have liked the same bitter ‘and resentful 
treatment years ago? You tell us that no true 
Woman wants, or would have, anything to do 
with it—a charge as false and groundless as that 
would be which should declare that no true 
man Was ever interested in the affairs of govern- 
You tell 


heaven if it is so; 


ment. us we are. strong-minded! 


but did vou apply 
this to yourselves with that peculiar scornful- 


Thank 


ness and derision with which you now invest it 


when you thrust it forth upon the attention of | 


woman? 





le 
ungentlemanly to demand representation, or did | = : 
|} and shelter them from the hold of their tyran- 





You tell us it is | 





and abundant; but let him who has ever opposed 
the cause of woman look into his own heart and 
see if he is any less culpable, any less deserv- 
ing of the reprehension and reproof which he 
so ruthlessly and remorselessly heaps upon the 
head of this unfortunate ruler. Are you not 
guilty of precisely the same thing of which he 
was guilty? ‘Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone.” ‘‘Cast the beam out of thine own 
eye; then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote that is in thy brotter’s eye.” Prove to us 
that you are one whit more innocent in regard 
to taxation and representation than was George 
the Third, we’ll stand convicted! Gentlemen, 
in the name of high heaven we most solemnly 
ask what more right you have to tax woman 
without her consent and representation than 
King George had to tax you?) What more right 
have you to keep the ballot out of her hands 
and throw stumbling-blocks in the way of her 
advancement than had he to oppress you? 
Answer it, ye who can! 

It is but justice, you argue, that man should 
have a voice in making the laws by which he is 
protected or punished. Have you never pun- 
ished woman for violating that which she has 
no voice in making? ‘‘Men are not to blame 
that women do not have their rights.” Pretty 
disposition of the question, this! A man and 
woman become husband and wife. They live 
together several years, and three or four chil- 
dren are the result of this union. The mother 
is a godly, pious and devout woman. Iler 
husband’s and children’s welfare lie nearest 
her heart. Nothing gives her so much unalloy- 
ed pleasure as to see them happy. She toils 
for them early and late. Everything which her 
prudence, economy and love could suggest or 
devise is resorted to as a means of keeping the 
wolf from the door. No sacrifice is too great 
which will to any extent keep her children un- 
acquainted with poverty and grief. She strug- 
gles on and on until her health is undermined, 
her constitution shattered, and with strength, 
vitality and energy exhausted she is obliged to 
relax from her noble purpose of keeping her 
children comfortable which she was determined 
to carry out at all hazards. 

Meanwhile how is it with him? His princi- 
ples, never firm and fixed, be has relinquished 
entirely. Little by little he began to pursue 
the downward course. His wife remonstrated, 
urging him to refrain, depicting the danger of 
taking the first wrong step, but all in vain. 
Bad habit after bad habit has been indulged in 
until he has lost all self-restraint. Instead of 
furnishing money wherewith his wife might 
maintain herself and helpless little ones he has 
helped to squander the small pittance which she 
has earned. With all his other faults he drinks. 
So often has he yielded to the temptations of 
the soul-destroying wine-cup that he is now a 
miserable, wretched drunkard. His wife, with 
patience, love, and meckness, tries to reclaim 
him; expostulates with him often and earnestly ; 
pleads with him as only those can plead who 
have seen those whom they love more than all 
things else on earth pursuing the path which 
inevitably leads to a drunken and untimely 
death. She urges him for the sake of his chil- 
dren to lead a better life; but to noavail. Ina 
fit of beastly intoxication he raises the knife to 
lay at his children’s throats. His wife, summon- 
ing all the courage, fortitude and heroism of 
which her nature is capable, bravely withstands 
him and saves their lives. Finally he goes 
from bad to worse until she can no longer live 
with him; she has borne and borne with him 
until endurance becomes a sin; it is unsafe to 
be in his presence; to save her own life and 
that of her children she must leave him. 

Now comes the crisis. Which shall have the 
children? The mother justly thinks that she 
has the best right to them, and to part with 
them is like plunging a dagger at her heart, or 
hurling a javelin at her vitals. Deprived of 
everything else, them she must and will have. 
She clings to them with a love stronger than 
death, and with a tenacity that, seemingly, 


| knoweth no release. But the cruel, brutal 
| father declares that she shall not have them. 


They shrink from him with fear and trembling. 
Ilis very presence is an awful terror to their 
childish minds. They evade his grasp as they 
would that of a scorpion. They flee from him 
as from a pestilence, and seek refuge under the 


| teebly-protecting but loving arms of their moth- 


They cry out to her to help them, to shield 


“Do not let him 
Keep me, mamma! keep me! do 
I can never go with him. 


nical and blood-thirsty father. 
have me! 


not give me up! 


Did you think such things | Don't let him have me, mamma, don’t!” Such 
. = | ee | 


are the frantic and heart-rending cries which 


| ring and reverberate through the mother’s ears 


But all 
these agonizing tears and entreaties are of no 
efficacy in softening the stubborn and irasvible 


from the lips of her idolized children. 


| will of the conscience-seared and unmerciful 
| father. 


must. Who shall decide? 





The Voice of the Soul. 


—— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


From realms of ether I came, 
In realms of ether I dwelt, 
Where souls like a circling flame 
Round the throne of the Godhead melt. 
But a darkness on me fell; 
I stooped from my station high; 
And the earth-life like a spell 
Estranged me from the sky. 
The light of my shining intense 
Grew dim in its vesture cold; 
And my spirit’s sky-directed sense 
Grew dead as its girding mould. 
I forgot my primal life 
In the dream of my daily toil, 
In the noise of my daily strife, 
In the dust of the world’s turmoil. 
One day the scales dropped from my eyes, 
I remembered my secret of birth; 
I knew that I came from the skies, 
And held no kinship with earth. 
In this river of time and sense 
I float my allotted span, 
I return to the mansions whence 
I fell when [ became man. 
Ennobled and purified, 
Cleansed in the furnace of woe, 
I wait for the rising tide, 
I long for the shoreward flow. 


With the failing of this faint breath 


| inaugurate! ILlow bright would be the shield of | 


He persists in declaring that she shall | 
| not have them, while the mother insists that she 


No! 


ride, or tea made ready upon grandpapa’s table! 
This is business, and forever more our wee one 
must have occupation for mind and body. 
Hence the secret of Froebel’s system. It unfolds 
and offers a point continually. Blessed are 
those parents who are natural adepts, and can 
keep pace with the multiplying demands of the 
inquisitive beings committed to their charge! 
The magnitude increases from month to month, 


and its importance and effect upon youth and | 


maturity cannot be over-estima.ed. Habits of 
attention and industry abide, and become a part 
of the individual. Neatness, compactness, order, 
if not inborn, can be developed. The baby- 
house foreshadows the prospective domicile; so. 
too, the improvised tarts the famous comfits of 
riper years. Tool-chests are arks of safety 
to adolescents, and what initiatory preparations 
for actual life! They are the open-sesame to a 
thousand crafts. All should be encouraged to 
construct, and to understand principles as well 
as routine. This would give zest to what we 
do; improvements would be made, and not the 
same blunders committed from apprentice to 





master-workman. Drawing asserts its claim | 
as soon as a pencil can be grasped. Properly | 
directed it must prove advantageous, an im- | 
mense resource, and valuable aid to talent and | 
genius. 

Restlessness and ennui can only be check- 
mated by interesting diversion. Suitable do- 
mestic services are safe outlet for budding ef- 
fervescence. Boys and girls like to set tables, 
remove dishes, prepare fruit they are soon to 
eat. How agile they are with their wee brooms 
—often stealthily obtained, as we judge from the | 
incongruity of broad sashes and dainty attire! 
Do not modern customs defraud our scions of 
much which should constitute practical train- 
ing? The use of the needle is advantageous to 
both sexes, and neither can wholly do without 
such skill whatever their lot may be. Why 
not permit it a fitting place in education? Soon- 
er or later our acquirements adapt themselves. 
We have all sorts of moods and necessities; no 
attainment is useless. Every morn we choose, 
or it is done for us, our key-note. We proceed 
at once to execute our allotted task, and glean 
therefrom the legitimate satisfaction of right 
effort. It is healthful to have something spec- 
ial in waiting—a steadiment to the whole 
economy. Then the side-issues are always a 
delight; the spare interval golden; we use it 
economically, and feel it a boon of price. 

If we would be happy we must follow a pur- 
suit; and that may depend upon taste, adapta- 
bility and surrounding circumstances. If we 
have means, and so bread, then we can select, 
unless strongly called by some direct duty: If 
we are penniless, we must accept for the time 
what offers us amere living. Wecan rise from 
the lowest scale, and never need fear degrada- 
tiun. We are to ennoble what we touch, and 
can drop good seed wherever we chance to be. 
The toils of this sublunary sphere are countless, 
and must be borne. They are honorable if we 
render them such. They can be steps forward, 
but because we have advanced we need not de- 
spise the rounds beneath or behind us. We 
can learn from every condition, and so assist 
those less analyzing. There is no better rule 
than that of The best we can where we are! 
Some one is keen enough to detect our motive, 
and it benefits the observer as well as the per- 
former; if unnoticed, we haye our own self-re- 
spect. As we proceed, we have enlarged re- 
spoasibilities ; the same in kind but deepened in 
Our first methods correct, we have 


degree. 
only to go on in the narrow path of entire recti- 
tude. Wedo not dream of subterfuge, games 
and over-reaching. We adhere to the primitive 
dictionary; we do not meddle with the old 
meaning of right and wrong; we practise as we 
were taught by loyal guardians and our own 
clean souls. We do not understand compromise 
between internal accuracy and external de- 
mand. Men and women are our brethren; 
country our stronghold; government for the 
good of all—not pandora’s box filled with un- 
mitigated evils, not a snare for tricks and thefi, 
notan area for platitudes, but a rostrum for the | 
strong who can retain their nobility spite of | 
temptation and run a ploughshare through | 
specious arguments, however adroitly set forth. | 
Their words have weight, and help redeem | 
cities and humanity. 

Our particular calling must be our key-note. | 
To that we bend our energies, and strive for | 
every possible perfection. That very leaven| 
helps raise whatever we touch, directly or indi- | 
rectly. No matter what we attempt, whether | 
connected with the fine arts or the homeliest | 
drudgery, the animus is the same, and comes | 
out in picture, steamer, shop, orhouse. If we} 
could put head, heart, conscience, into our ro- | 
tatory ruts, what beauty and worth we should) 





| 
honesty! It would reflect faithfulness in every | 
department of human drill, from apex to base. 
No buildings would topple down or burn up 
trom defective architecture. No large or small | 
rogues would infest community and devour pub- | 
lic or private funds. Shoddy would not pass | 
for cloth, articles of use would be pure, not the | 
There | 
would be a new heaven and a new earth, for for- | 


worthless mixtures now sold as genuine. 


mer things would have passed away. 

Is this entirely Utopian? Can we never more | 
be true?) Must we go on from bad to worse? 
need not be if each would resolve to do what he | 
could to reform abuses, and so transform the | 
world, and this simply by his own upright | 
course. Example is sympathetic and imitation | 
sure to ensue. 





A Picture from Italy. 


FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


| 
' 
WRITTEN | 
| 


A picture of the man I love 
Has come across the sea, 
Tinged with Italian skies above 
Bright scenes in Italy. 
Vesuvius, grand mountains high, 
Strange histories vast and old, 
Seem blended in this brow and eye 
In soft, artistic mould. | 


I know the years of youth have fled, | 
But here, in summer's bloom, | 

Is drawn the morning's rosy red } 
That binds the golden noon. 

And autumn’s hues, pure winter's snows, | 
Eternity is near; 

I fain would paint the light that glows 
Just through the canvas here. 

I think it feels the change in part, 
I know it has a soul, 

The soul of Deity, in art, 


| and America a buffalo. 


O’er many a Rocky Mountain strand 
It spies Pacific sails. 

For art, in eyes, looks everywhere, 
At you, at me, away; 

O wondrous sphinx, ‘‘my lady fair,” 
Give up this mystery. 

And now on swift, wide-ocean wings, 
Across a distant sea, 

In Arno’s vale again it sings; 
And does it sing of me? 

Oh, must I seek a higher goal ? 
I know I’m at the gate; 

I wonder if this magic scroll, 
This soul, will bid me wait! 

R. M. Crocker. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Another Young Woman Abroad.--IV. 
8PECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpon, August, 1873. 
“LONDON TOWN.” 

We spent our first morning in London at the 
Tower, so that it might be off our minds. We 
were taken through it at the usual pace, and 
saw the armor and crown jewels inthe usual 
hurried way. Before we went into the jewel- 
room, even the most innocent sun-umbrellas 
had to be put away in a rack, so that they might 
not be used to draw the state-crown or Koh-i- 
noor out of their cage. The famous jewel, by 
the way, is an imitation of the real one, which 
the Queen keeps. The old beef-eater who 
showed us the Tower lions was so absurdly like 
Mrs. Jarley, exhibiting her wax-works, that I 
could hardly keep from laughing in his face. 

We spent the next two days in the uninstruct- 
ive but delightful pastime of sauntering up 
and down Regent and Oxford streets, and look- 
ing into shop windows. I found the warehouse 
where William Morris is at the head of an ar- 
tistic furniture company. The stock of goods 
on hand is not nearly so large as at the House- 
hold Art Rooms in Boston, for everything is 
to order from designs. Wesaw some good wall- 
papers, a little furniture, and a case of tempting 
old poems and romances in French and Eng- 
lish, which showed me where Mr. Morris found 
some of the stories in the ‘‘Earthly Paradise.” 

On Sunday, we were an hour too late for ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey, and heard nothing 
but the end of the sermon, and that indistinct- 
ly. We stood in the north transept, where I 
had the pleasure of making acquaintance with 
British eighteenth-century monumental art in 
the form of a group in honor of three officers 
killed in Rodney’s famous sea-fight, where Nep- 
tune, Britannia, and a lion looking around the 
corner with an expression as if he had just 
stolen something and expected a beating, were 
mingled together in horrible confusion. The 
vergers drove us out of the abbey before we 
had time to look at the other monuments. 

THE PARKS. 

In the afternoon, we walked through the 
Parks. The Green Park is so like our Common 
that I could easily believe I was walking near 
the burying-ground and looking across to Bea- 
con street. We went through Hyde Park to 
see the new Albert Memorial, a monument gor- 
geous with gold and mosaic, and the most bril- 
liant thing in London. ‘The frieze at the base 
has life-size figures, in high relief, of poets, 
painters, sculptors and architects. At the 
western corner is a group of Egyptians, 
among whom is the only woman in the whole 
long line, a sitting figure of Nitocris with a 
pyramid in her hand. Farther on, Michael 
Angelo has the place of honor in the middle of 
a group of artists. Torrigiano leans as loving- 
ly on his great rival’s chair as if he had never 
been jealous enough to break his nose. The 
poets are grouped around Homer. Dante is 
looking towards him, with something in his 
dress and attitude painfully suggestive of a 
ghost just rising from his tomb. Farther on, 
Raphael has the seat in the middle of the 
painters, while Leonardo da Vinci stands next 
him, with a little look of disappointment on his 
noble lion-face. Hogarth has his dog Toby at 
his feet, and Paul Veronese is caressing a grey- 
hound. None of the great men of the present 
century are among the figures. 

Down the steps, at each corner, is a group of 
white marble figures larger than life, represent- 
ing each the four quarters of the globe. An 
animal is the central figure of each. Europe 
has a bull, Asia an elephant, Africa a camel, 
The ‘Asia” is full of 
dignity and quiet repose, and is in every way 
the best of the four. The ‘‘America” seems 
forced and strained. An Indian is riding the 
buffalo; a female figure is standing with one arm 
stretched out, and a lank hunter, with 4 fore- 
head full of wrinkles, a cloak for his only gar- 
ment, and a bandit hat and feather, sits in a 
theatrical attitude with his hand on a Sharp's 
rifle, looking like one of the villains in the 
‘Babes in the Wood.” 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Thursday.—The next day we went to the 
South Kensington Museum by the underground 
railway, which we find very usetul. We saw 


with its experiments in plaster designs on one 
side, and went into the needlework department. 
The walls of the room are deep red up to just 


I found some dear old friends in the galleries. 
‘‘Dignity” was majestic as ever, and ‘‘Impu- 
dence” put out his tongue at me just as he has 
done these twenty years in engravings. Stags 
and otter-hounds, terriers and collies, all looked 
out from Landseer’s canvas and bade me wel- 
come. I found in one of the stands of drawings 
nine little pencil sketches which Landseer 
made when he was from eight to ten years old. 
They are heads of animals, and a family ‘of 
pigs lying in their pen. There could have 
been no doubt about that boy’s calling. One 
sees so many fine dogs, horses and cattle here 
that it is easy to understand where Landseer 
finds his subjects. 

By-and-by we went to take a hurried look 
at the room of Turner’s sketches. We were 
glad to see the little pencil drawings and memo- 
randa made from the top of stage-coaches, and 
the hints for effects of light and color, the be- 
ginning of evening skies, the careful drawings 
of buildings, and the sketches of mountain- 
peaks, all of which gave us an insight into Tur- 
ner’s ways of working. 

We looked through the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Museum to see the botanical work 
done by English village children under Prof. 
Henslow’s teaching, and then went across 
the street to the National Portrait Gallery. | 
The first picture that met our eyes was the well- 
known portrait of Charles the First’s five chil- 
dren. We went on through the rooms, where 
we found the famous Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare, faces of the last too centuries—Burns’ 


great dark eyes looking out at us from a little 
portrait; Scott’s grave, honest face under its 
flaxen-white hair; Keats and Ben Jonson, 
Wordsworth and Hobbes of Malmesbury. We 
saw George III. and ugly little Queen Caarlotte, 
George II. and Caroline of Anspach, into whose 
beautiful face I looked with pleasure when I 
thought of her kindness to Jeanie Deans. L[al- 
ways had a feeling of sympathy for the wife of 
George IV. until I saw thie portrait of a foolish- 
faced woman in red velvet and bird-of-Paradise 
turban, sitting in no dignified attitude, with 
her fat arms spread out over the canvas. The 
whole effect of the picture is indescribably 
coarse and sensual. 

We had no time to linger in the gallery, and 
went on to the Horticultural Garden, where we 
had the pleasure of walking through a maze, 
after the old English fashion. We ‘wound 
about, and in and out,” till we were disgusted 
with ourselves for going in, and still more dis- 
gusted when we found that we must go back 
again before we could find our way to the en- 
trance. 

The next day we went to the International 
Exhibition, where we revelled in Persian car- 
pets, Japanese embroidery, and ‘‘marrowy 
crapes of China siik, like wrinkled skins on 
scalded milk.” 

AMERICA’S FUTURE. 

We need in Boston the beginning of such 
museums as we have seen here. When one 
walks through the courts at South Kensington 
or the British Museum, America seems very 
poor in works of art. The projected Art 
Museum is a beginning, but a very small one. 
It is hard for an art-student to work without a 
chance to compare himself with great masters, 
or for a designer of cloth or houses to make 
his plans without the stimulas and suggestive- 
ness of ancient work. ‘Therefore, all success 
to our Art Museum, and whatever it may bp 
with it! c. M. He 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Democratic platform of Ohio says that 
“the Democratic party insists upon equal and 
exact justice to all men,” while the Democratic 
leaders of Virginia cry for ‘ta white man’s gov- 
ernment.” The nominee for Governor in Ohio 
was an anti-war copperhead of the vilest stamp, 
while the nominee in Virginia led the Confed- 
erates in person in the field. Twist it or turn 
it as you may, itis the same old party of disun- 
ion arrayed against progress and republicanism. 
— Washington Chronicle. 





No tories and no serfage, or equal suffrage 
the Liberal policy, is announced by the Specta- 
tor as the cry to be used by the Liberals in the 
next general election. The declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone for what is known as the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties, a measure 
which would bring in nearly a million new 
voters, has been interpreted as a political man- 
itesto intended to foreshadow the future Lib- 
eral policy. 

The fossil convention at Columbus had the 
effrontery to declare in its platform that the 
Democratic party had always denounced and 
opposed gifts of lands to build railroads. The | 
wind that breathed upon those diy bones must 
have been alying spirit. The first gift of lands 
to a railroad company, and the richest and most 

oppressive in respect to the value of the lands 
}and the high prices the railroad corporations 
| put on them, was the grant to the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad corporation. The father of the 
| measure was Stephen A. Douglas, and it was 


| enacted by a Democratic Congress. It was the 





’ 


five years ago,’ 
authors.” 


dearest romances. 


erful Spanish politicians. 


America,” by Lady Pollock :— 

Possibly not many English readers are ac- 
lligginson. His volume of Atlantic 
being works of philosophical thought and his- 
torical narrative, are unfortunately excluded 
trom consideration here, but his romance called 
‘‘Malbone” is not unworthy of theirauthor. It 
is a story in one volume; a fourm which the best 
of French writers frequently adopt, but which 
English publishers are wont to reject as un- 
profitable.....-Colonel Higginson’s romance 
of ‘*Malbone” is original, it is striking in its 
traits of national character and poetical in its 
descriptions of local scenery. It is essentially 
American; such affinities as it holds with any 
foreign school are rather French than English; 
not only the torm of publication but the perfect 
finish of the style and analytical tendencies of 
the author bring it into some sort of relation- 
ship with the fine subtleties and passionate 
imagination of French fiction. ‘*Malbone’”’ is 
distinguished by a singular power of penetra- 
tion and by delicate discrimination of character. 
»+eeeeThe story is told in a short space and 
carefully constructed, so that to sever any of 
its parts would be to Co it an injury. 

Col. Higginson is one of those writers whose 
imagination has been stimulated by active service 
and varied experience of life. Me was pastor 
of the Free Church in Worcester before he 
adopted the military profession; he entered the 
army before the great war between the North 
and South took place. He was the successful 
leader of the first colored regiment in the war, 
and he had reason to be proud of the obedience 
and bravery of his men. In an engagement on 
the Edisto river he was wounded and disabled 
from service. The union of literary distinction 
and soldierly enterprise is attractive; but we 
must not dwell any longer on Col. Higginson.” 





MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. P. S. Gilmore goes from Saratoga 
Springs to New York. He is to receive $10,000 
a year salary as band-master of the twenty- 


second regiment. All the time not wanted by 


the regiment is absolutely his own. He will 
organize a band of sixty-five members. He will 


take with him some of the best members of his 
present band, and eminent musicians have made 
overtures to join his new organization. The 
twenty-second have agreed to give the new band 
one of the most elegant uniforms in the country. 
During the year Giimore will give two grand 
balls at the Academy of Music, and twelve prom- 
enade concerts atthe armory. With Gilmore 
the corps expects to take the front rank among 
the New York troops. Gilmore intends to 
make his band second to none in the country. 
He leaves Boston with great regret. 

Ferdinand David, the eminent violinist, com- 
poser and ‘‘concert-meister,” died at Kloster, 
in the canton of the Grisons, the last week in 
July. He was born in Hamburg, in 1810, and 
has passed the greater portion of his life in 
Leipsic, as a leader of the famed Gewandhaus 
concerts, and as professor of the violin at the 
Leipsic Conservatoire. During Mendelssohn’s 
lite he was in the closest intimacy with him, and 
their friendship is strongly manifested in those 
charming letters of Mendelssohn which have 
been given to the world in book form. He as- 
sisted the latter in the arrangement of the ar- 
peggio and other brilliant passages of his great 
violin concerto, and his own numerous violin 
compositions prove him to be a master of his 
instrument, and of musical science. He was 
a pupil of Spohr, and had acquired an en- 
viable reputation in every direction. He had 
lately retired from his occupation, after thirty- 
six years incessant work, greatly esteemed by 
all near and far. 

Miss Kate Field was a passenger on board the 
steamer that carried Rubinstein from our shores. 


| He stated to her his plan of retiring from pub- 


lic life and devoting his time to composition. 
The London Orchestra contains the following 
regarding their interview :— 

He has for years had a dream which he now 
intends to carry out. This is to conquer a Lew 
province for music—sacred opera. 


bare platform,” he says. His plan at present 
embraces seven great works: ‘*Eve,’’ ‘‘Moses,” 





| precedent for all the land grants to railroads. 
Not one of them had worse features than this 
father of them all.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


| “Jesus Christ.” 


“Job,” ‘‘Canticles,” ‘*Maccabees,” ‘‘David,” 
None will be brought out un- 


til all are finished. Of course he will throw 


T 1@ eo Pe: > Educati | , ; A ‘ 
The trustees of the Peabody Educational | | jp lighter pieces by way of recreation; but this 


| Fund have expended more than $130,000 during | js henceforth to be the business of his life. 
| the fine new red-brick building, not yet finished, | the last year for free common schools in the | present he is inclined to think America the 
South; making, with the amounts contributed | 


j by the people themselves, nearly $1,000,000. 
They will expend about the same amount the 


best place for producing these operas when 
completed. Indeed, but for his wife, he would 


the Russians, he is a republican and loves liber- 


, C4 | 2 . g > - » > 
above the arched doorways; dark slate-biue | coming year. When the trustees begun their|ty. He has sucha horror of the sea, however, 


It} g ures on a lighter ground are on the upper! labors they were obliged to furnish about one- 
g & g PP y 


| that the chances ot his revisiting the States are 
but slight. 


part at the top; one of the beautiful chapters | third of the sum needed for the establishment | .),,4¢ the condition and prospects in America. 


from Ecclesiasticus is painted in black Roman of a school when one was to be started, but | What was most needed now was a system of 


letters on dead-gold panels, set in slate-blue. I 
do not carry the Apocrypha with me, and can- 
not give you chapter and verse, but one of the 
panels has: ‘‘And give themselves to counterfeit 
imagery, and watch to finish a work.” 

We saw a piece of French patchwork of the 
eighteenth century, which, though not very 
high art, is far in advance of our Mechanics’ 


side a mass of curves of blue, pink and brown. 
We wandered through cases of Italian, Span- 
ish, English and Indian embroidery, from satin- 


; stitch shepherdesses and maps of England 
| of 1800, to gold-embroidered priestly robes of 


three centuries earlier. The most human thing 


| in the whole collection was, it seemed to me, a 


set of baby-linen which Queen Elizabeth made 
for her sister Mary, when she was anxiously 
looking for the heir who never came. 


they now find it necessary to give not more than 
| one-sixth; and they propose 
| amount thus saved to them in establishing and 
| improving training schools in the South. 

Rev. Oscar Clute gives a sketch, in the Zib- 
| eral Christian, of the only Unitarian church in 
| Connecticut. It standsin the village of Brook- 
| lyn, a venerable house, one hundred and two 


| Fair bed-quilts. Calico flowers, cut out and_| years old, surrounded with maples and elms on 
| finely stitched, are placed on a white ground in- | g knollin a beautiful green. Here Rev. Samuel 


J. May labored for a time, and here Mrs. Celia 


| 
| 
the work by attaching the congregation warmly 
‘to her as a faithful friend and minister.” Like 
most other pastors, Mrs. Burleigh is taking a 
| vacation just now, and rather than have the 
|}ehurch closed during her absence, says Mr. 


| Clute, some of the young ladies there have of more valuable matter, the gem of all being | 


| been led to conduct the Sunday service. How 
| they succeedthe Christian Untionis only allowed - 


to spend the | 


| 
Burleigh has for two years ‘‘proved her call to | 
| 


} conservatories in which art and not money- 
| making should be the end. ‘‘Look at the mag- 
nificent legacy left to Baltimore by Mr. Pea- 
body,” he said. “The Peabody Institute has 
$60,000 a year to spend on music. What a 
| grand opportunity for a conservatory! 
| conservatory in Russia cost no more. 
| duce fine results, and the Peabody Institute does 
|nothing with its music fund. ‘Tell this to the 
| people. It ought to be known. You will have 


/no music until you can educate musicians at 


| home.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


George P. Putnam’s Sons’ Science Gossip, 
No. 7, talks of various matters of interest, and 
illustrates freely. It is all useful. 


Every Saturday is always good. The pres- 


| ent issue contains many stories, but also much 


the Poetical Cookery Book review. 


Wood's Household Magazine proves quite a/| 


Bewildered by the rich silver and gold work, to infer from the writer’s closing remark, that | favorite with plain and unpretentious house- 


sat down before my first Turner, the ‘‘Lake 
Avernus, Fates and Golden Bough.” I had 





| LITERARY NOTES. | 


jand cases of china, I wandered up-stairs, the congregation prays for the speedy return of keepers. It hasan abundance of excellent read- 
| through the galleries, and, by a kind of instinct, their own pastor. 


ing and useful hints.—New York city. 
Penruddocke, by Hamilton Aide, is an Eng- 


to his previous stock for the coming season, 
the subjects being ‘Sydney Smith,” ‘‘Charles | lar—three important considerations in these 
Lamb,” ‘Alfred Tennyson,” ‘‘ Christopher | days.—Lee & Shepard have the volume. 

North, with personal recollections of Prof. 
Wilson,” ‘‘Samuel Rogers, and the men and 
women one met at his famous breakfasts twenty- 
and ‘‘Fiction and its eminent 


One tradition after another is routed, and the 
cold glimmer of practicality thrown upon our 
Mr. Rawdon Brown now 
comes forward and declares that there never 
was such a person a3 Don Quixote, but that the 
work bearing that name was written as a politi- 
cal lampoon upon the Duque de Lerma, at the 
time the book was written one of the most pow- 


We extract the following criticism from an 
article in the August number of the Contempo- 
rary Review, on ‘Imaginative Literature of 


quainted with the charming works of Colonel 
Essays 
and his **Army Life with a Black Regiment,” 


| entire works, which will be new, cheap and popu- 


The Eclectic Magazine, for September, has 


Chief Justice Chase, and articles on Max Miil- 
ler’s Lecture III.; on Darwin’s Philosophy of 
Language; Marriage in France; The Brontes; 
The Planet Mars; Daniel O'Connell; Pekin; 
The Weather and the Sun; A Lost Art; ‘Too 
Soon,” concluded; A Run to Viennaand Pesth, 
etc., etc. —A. Williams & Co. 

The Phrenological Journal for the coming 
month is particularly happy in ifs pithy para- 
graphs and telling hits at every-day matters. 
“Good Behavior” is very neatly exemplified 
in a vein of humor that can anger no one. 
Adhesiveness, Laughter, Sketches from Keal 
Life, and many other papers, are models for the 
vivid and truthful manner in which they present 
characteristics in few words.—New York, Sam- 
uel R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 

The Life of Rev. Alfred Cookman is published 
by Harper Brothers, New York. The volume 
is dedicated to the mother of this favorite di- 








‘Oratorio | : : Te 
| world in various capacities. 


| sents them, up to the time of their dispersion 
| from the university, as all Church of England 


he regards as a dreary absurdity.” ‘Think of 
| Moses or Elijah singing in a swallow-tail ona 


At} 


make his home there, for, though a Russian of 


Incidentally he spoke to Miss Field | 





Our | 
We pro- | 





——__— | lish story of power and deep interest which Os- 


tee ills 


gentlemen: you did not submit your 


nerks to the yoke or bear your cross with any | 


more grace than women do, and because you 
could not obtain the freedom which you thought 
you ought to have, vou rebelled. 
condemn woman for not willingly submitting to 
oppression? What more right have you to ex- 
pect or demand it of her than of yourselves ? 
Make the case your own, gentlemen; new light 
will be added thereunto! Itis avery formidable 


thing to you, is it, that women should vote? 


The Declaration of Independence declares that | 


“the right of representation in the Legislature 
to them"—that is, the 
“To ty- 
It also says, ‘Governments derive 


is a right inestimable 
people—* and formidable” to whom? 


rants only.” 


their just powers from the consent of the gov- | 


erned.” Your own words rebound to your dis- 
credit and pronounce judgment on your head. 


Railing accusations against this King of 


Britain for unjust taxation have been merciless 


rare } 
Then why | 


I shall stand on the eternal shore, 
In the spiritual lands of death, 
In my home forevermore. 
Lewis J. Brock. 





The Key-Note. 


Without this we are afloat; the mist never! 


aggregates into drops, and thence into showers 
—there is no season of refreshment. We notice 
this in earliest infancy. Give an uneasy childa 
bit of bright paper or a little thread, and it will 
amuse itself for hours; it drops and picks up; 


| it passes and repasses the almost invisible tex- 


ture through its tiny fingers, the sole end seem- 
ingly to hold it secure. A year or later and 
“What shall Ldo?”is . daily ery. As soon asthe 
Suggestion of the mother or the happy conceit of 
its own brain furnishes an object, curiosity is 
awakened and employment at once secured. 
There is a pivot, and with what industry minia- 
ture carts are loaded with straws, dolls taken to 








| faded colors and indistinctness, but here every- 
thing was in soft light, from the mist-covered 
lake to the pale gray mountains rising against | 
| a white sky, breaking through white cirri into | 
| brightbiue. The ivy-wreathed stone-pine inthe | 
| right foreground rose up into the air, and at its 
foot, near some broken columns, a little fox | 


Speaks from this pictured scroll. 
O wondrous art, art thou the Sphinx? 
And dost thou paint the world 
In wondrous line and thread that links 
Beauty to form, from chaos hurled? 
From chaos came our vast estate, 
Of heavens, and earth, and sea; 
In miniature shall man create, 
And be, in this, like Deity. 
‘Tis Conte paints the fadeless face 
Of Europe's kings and queens ; 
An unseen brush the soul shall trace 
In glories yet unseen. 


see another. It hangs between two of Ward's, 
clever historical scenes, one of which, “James | 





Now, all this while, my picture true 
Is talking with the flowers, 

Close by the window-sill, in view, 
Far from Italian bowers. 


And now across strange prairie lands, 
Down Mississippi vales, 





England. 


feare Teat sh an isd i , ‘ ? } a as 
feneey 5 ock and disappointment at Honorary degrees, so lavishly and often so | good & Co. incorporate into their library of se- 


unworthily bestowed by American colleges, | lect novels. 
the University of Virginia have never conferred. | 
Its laws forbid the bestowment of such honors, | that it is carefully and conscientiously edited, 
and for this we must thank the foresight of | the matter being mostly original, and all very 
Thomas Jefferson, its founder. 


was looking curiously at a green lizard basking | P J ris ee ; : 
inthe sun. The quiet light and clearness were | had s long si niche cncatess journalism, ne Gov. ence series is called Practical Chemistry, by J. 
more than I had dared hope for, and I looked | Claffin’s eae secretary; and ig year was | Howard, of the Islington (Eng. ) School of Sci- pith : : 
for a long time at the picture before I wished to wget clerk “i . peer i J. Hudson ence and Art, and speaks in a familiar way of | among the choicest ever exhibited in a serial, 

will manage the editorial department. 





It is attractively presented. 


The Vor Humana, for September, shows 


‘interesting. It gives some good sheet-music.— 


Colonel Charles H. Taylor has been elected Cambridgeport, George Woods & Co. 
ublisher of the Globe of this city. 


Another volume of Putnam's elementary sci- 


II. receiving the news of the Prince of Orange's | 8¢X€8, near Philadelphia, closed last June with tions and general intelligent suggestions.—New 

landing,” is full of life, from the poor, weak two hundred and sixty students and twenty York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. | 
king, sinking down iato his chair in abject mis- | professors and instructors. Edward H. Magill, | The Petersons, of Philadelphia, put together Browning’s English home, by James Jackson 
ery, to the rosy, blue-eyed baby in a corner so | Well-known in Boston, is its President. The g very readable volume of stories from selec- | Jarves. This elegant work is published by 
occupied in playing with a King-Charles puppy | 2€¥ term commences Sept. 3. The college is | tions from the writings of Wilkie Collins, which | James Sutton & Co., New York, and is supplied 
that he neither knows nor cares who is king in| ® full success, thanks to generous benefactors. | they call Miss or Mrs.? and Other Stories. It|by the Boston agent, H. A. Wainwright, 23 
James T. Fields has added six new lectures | is the first volume of a series of the author's! Court street. 


vine, and, giving a careful account of his many 
| years’ faithful service in the churches to which 


he ministered, must have great personal interest 
for quite a large circle of readers. The book 
is written in a methodical style of somewhat 
undervitalized narrative, which will be little 
likely to make it well-known for its own merits. 

The Bazar Book of Health is a pretty, con- 
venient, sensible, well-written little volume, 
treating of health under the various heads: 
“The Dwelling,” ‘*The Nursery,” ‘*The Bed- 
room,” ‘The Dining-room,” ‘The Parlor,” 
“The Library,” ‘‘The Kitchen,” and the ‘‘Sick- 
room.” Its motto, ‘‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” well exemplifies the 
method of its essays. The style is pleasant’and 
the sense well worth the attention of every pa- 
rent and home-maker in our city.—Harper & 
Brother. 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have pub- 


lished as one volume of their handsome ‘‘house- 
hold edition,” A Simpleton, and The Wander- 


ing Heir, by Charles Reade—which will grati- 
fy numerous possessors of Reade’s previous 
works as issued by this house. The character- 
istics of the author are well set forth in these 
compositions, and despite some weak spots the 
narratives are strong and vigorous. They will 
be read, that is certain; and being so, it is well 
to have them in this admirable form. 

A. Williams & Co. have published in pam- 
phlet the Annual Discourse before the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, given by Charles E. 
Buckingham, M. D., M. M.S. S. About one- 
half is devoted to pathological polemics; the 
remainder is a careful and scientific considera- 
tion of how best to rear the feeble infants born 
of native New England parents. This last part 
is well worth reading, and may lead to wise 
conclusions upon a subject that must lie very 
near the heart of the mass of our population. 

Blackwood’s, for August, (Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., of New York), has another 
chapter of *‘The Parisians ;” something about 
‘‘Savalls, and the Carlists in Catalonia;” an- 
other chapter of the ‘‘Great Poets” from 1750 
downwards, designating Schiller; the ‘Scilly 
Isles and Southwest Cornwall;” ‘‘A Visit to 
Albion,” a travestie on the recent visit of the 
Shah; a poem by R. G. Haliburton, of Halifax, 
N. S., on ‘*The North;” and a savage critique 
onthe Gladstone administration, entitled ‘‘Drag- 
ging out a Wretched Existence’’—a readable 
and lively number. 

The Sanitarian, not yet a year old, is de- 
voted to topics bearing upon general health. 
The September number has an excellent article 
upon the artificial feeding of infants, which 
seems to have the best ideas thereupon that we 
Its paper entitled ‘*Fashion” is 
one that overshoots its mark in every way. Wo- 
men who would read it do not need it. Those 
who do need it, can never be reached in that 
vein of talk. Why not suggest that fashion is 
changing, and the grandest women of to-day as 
well as the majority of all our American women, 
all save some small company of agonizing fash- 
ionables, have adopted the habit of dressing with 
ease as well as richness—the only true elegance ? 
—New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 


have yet seen. 


The Harpers have published a companion vol- 
ume to “The Life and Times of Wesley,” by 
the Rev. L. Tyerman, entitled The Ozford 
Methodists, who are designated as Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey and Broughton, 
and others. ‘They were a band of young stu- 
dents at Oxford University who espoused the 
cause of John and Charles Wesley, and had 
subsequently great influence upon the Christian 
Tyerman repre- 


ritualists—of exemplary moral conduct, stu- 
dious, devout, self-denying and charitable, ob- 
serving all the discipline of the church to the 
minutest points. The work is full of interest- 
ing details to all Christians, and particularly all 
Methodists.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. have issued the 
following new music: For the voice—‘‘Lover’s 
Vows are not all Truth,” a song, by W. May- 
nard; ‘‘The Magic of Music,” and ‘Beautiful 
Dreams,” songs, by W. C. Levy; ‘‘The Moth- 
er and her Child,” song, by Annie Crouch; 
“Words, vain words,” a ballad, and ‘‘Lost,” 
and ‘The Ring,” songs, by Virginia Gabriel; 
“Changed,” a song, by Louisa Gray; ‘‘Come 
Climb the Hills with me,” song, by G. W. H. 
Griffin; ‘‘So the children say,” a song, by Ber- 
thold Tours; ‘‘The Star of Bethlehem,” words 
by Kirke White, music by W. J. Babcock; 
“The Chase,” of the ‘‘Children’s World” series, 
by A. Loeschhorn; ‘‘Fandango,” by Sydney 
Smith; ‘‘Aureole Mazurka,” by Julius Zahonyi, 
and ‘‘Bachanal,” by A. Golde. For the guitar, 
“Turkish March,” by W. L. Hayden—an ex- 
cellent collection. 

The Aldine, for September, is certainly one 


lof the most elegant of issues. It has as full- 


page drawings, ‘‘Clear Creek Canon, Rocky 
Mountains,” by A. F. Bunner, and ‘*Brookside 
Willows,” by John Hows, both in the highest 
style of art, and, though wholly dissimilar, very 
attractive in picturesqueness; then we have 
“The Bluebird,” after Lejuenc, two other pic- 
tures by Bunner of Rocky Mountain scenery, a 
charming picture of two expectant belles lean- 
ing over a staircase, and asking ‘‘Who is it?” 
of a visitor, by Mary A. Hallock, a young lady 
artist of much promise in New York; ‘‘ An 
American Farm Scene,” by Peter Moran, is a 
clever grouping of cattle; ‘Titian and the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth,” after Becker, is sug- 
gestive of the supremacy of art over royalty ; 
two of Doré’s graphic pictures, representing 
the ‘‘Sleeping Palace” and the ‘‘Sleeping Beau- 
ty,” as portrayed by Tennyson; and a humor- 
ous sketch of a ‘‘Skye Terrier,” very wise- 
looking, with spectacles on nose and inkstand 
and pen near-at-hand. These drawings are 


excellent complement with the engravings— 
among others, an interesting account of Mrs. 


as embellishment a finely-engraved portrait of 





| 





General Butler Replies to Various 
Charges Against Him. 


A SHOT BACK. 








Boston, Aug. 15, 1873. 

Sir :—My attention has been attracted to some 
remarks reported in the papers to have been 
made in a body called the ‘* Temperance Union,” 
yesterday. 

I should have assumed that a meeting profess- 
edly for the advocacy of a high moral movement 
would have been at least ‘‘temperate” in speak- 
ing evil of their neighbor. I do not propose, 
however, in this note, to demean myself by 
answering or denying the unfounded slanders 
{in which you choose to indulge, but simply to 
}ask you to state to me the evidence on which 
| you rely to justity them, that you yourself may 
| see, when you come to examine it, how little 

foundation you have for your uttered calumnies. 

I plead guilty te your charge of being an ‘‘em- 
inent criminal lawyer ;” and if I were to answer 
your assertion ‘‘that, in order to attain a high 
rank in this department of law, must involve a 
heavy load of moral turpitude,” I should say 
that you reason as logically as one who says 
that ‘the who drives fat oxen must himself be 
fat.” If you are right, then the ‘self-appoint- 
ed” leader of the opposition to me, Judge Hoar, 
who defended the most important criminal case 
of the decade, last winter, where I prosecuted 
the confessed criminals in behalf of the govern- 
ment, must carry a ‘‘very heavy load of moral 
turpitude.” 

Mr. Choate, who was the most distinguished 
criminal lawyer of his time; Mr. Webster, who 
was a very great criminal lawyer, defending the 
most distinguished criminals of his time, as 
well as prosecuting them, equally come under 
your condemnation. 

You accuse me of being ‘‘ambitious.” I 
plead guilty to ambition to be honored of my 
fellow-citizens in their reposing in my hands 
their highest interests. 

I have no doubt ‘‘that I was ore of the most 
active enemies of the anti-slavery cause in 
1835,” but, as that was my first year in college, 
I do not remember the fact. What is your au- 
thority for that assertion? 

Again, you say that [ went into the war com- 
paratively a poor man. How do you know that? 
I lived in the same house, drove the like horses 
and the same carriage, then that I do now, and 
kept the same number of servants, as my neigh- 
bors know. What is your authority for that 
assertion? That ‘‘I came out of the war one 
of the richest, if not the richest, man of New 
England.” What is your evidence for that as- 
sertion? Have you ever examined the ussess- 
ors’ books to see my tax list, to kuow if 1 
own other or different property now than then? 
You say “in his granite speculations for the 
postoftice.” What is your evidence for that 
assertion? That ‘the is acting as counsel for 
the Credit Mobilier job for large fees.” What 
is your authority for that assertion? Do you 
know the facts that I refused a large fee to de- 
fend the Credit Mobilier, and was never counsel 
for that corporation? Reflectamoment. Have 
you not simply gathered up and retailed ina 
public assembly miserable slanders of my ene- 
mies and newspaper assertions, and made your- 
self responsible for them, a responsibility to 
which I intend to hold you, unless you justity 
yourself by the proof. If 1 had gone to Con- 
gress a pailmaker of very moderate means, and 
had served for years as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims—the only place in Congress, 
so far as I have ever heard, where a man can 
make a business of selling himself successfully 
and profitably, because it remains with the 
chairman of such committee to say what claims 
shall be considered; and any claimant will give 
ten, fifteen or twenty-five per cent. of his claim, 
if itis a good one, to have it given priority on 
the list for consideration—and had come out of 
Congress reputed to be worth half a million, 
while my equal partner in the pail business had 
not come to any such fortune; if I had given 
evidence of such wealth, by building a house 
reputed to have cost fifty thousand dollars, and 
had become a manager of-a national bank upon 
my gains, and always voted in favor of the 
national bank interests while in Congress, 
would there not have been very considerably 
more ground of accusing me of having used 
my public position for my own emolument, es- 
pecialiy if | had no visible means of making 
money, than you have now? 

I accuse no one. 

I call your attention to facts of this kind to 
show you how easy it is to find grounds of ac- 
cusation of a public man, if one simply con- 
denses and distills all insinuations, rumor, slan- 
der and unjust inferences and charges, and as- 
serts them as truths. 

Now, you are further pleased to say that I 
have ‘‘used intoxicating drinks, and have been 
known to be drunk.” What evidence have you 
for that assertion, and for what purpose do you 
make it? Do you refuse to cooperate political- 
ly with men who use intoxicating drinks? If 
so, are you not a follower of the Hamilton Hall 
meeting, advocating its candidate, when that 
meeting elected to preside over it a man well 
known as openly and publicly, notoriously and 
habitually, using intoxicating liquors ? 

Suppose, sir, that I should gather up, boil 
down and mould into a charge all the gossip, 
scandal and possible slanders that have been cir- 
culated in the community or brought to me by 
your enemies about yourself, especially in con- 
nection with the other sex, during your life, 
would you think it quite temperate or Christian 
for me to assert them on the rostrum, as truths; 
and would you think it a full reparation and ex- 
cuse when they were denied by those who knew 
them to be false to apologize by saying, as you 
did, “I have no intention of misrepresenting 

Mr. Fay ?” 

You accuse me of being a profane man, and 
one Judd, your coadjutor in that “temperance 
union” to whom you yielded the floor to sustain 
your accusation, is reported to have said that 
he had ‘*been obliged to burn the daily papers 
many times when they contained reports of 
Butler’s speeches in the courts, so that his fam- 
ily should not see them, and that Butler was 
either a terribly profane and vulgar man, or 
else the reporters were criminal in putting into 
his mouth the things they did.” I do not doubt 
the fact this Judd takes and reads very vulgar 
newspapers, and must therefore be a very igno- 
rantas wellas a knavish falsifier, or else he would 
have known that neither “vulgar nor profane 
language” is ever tolerated in the courts of jus- 
tice of the Commonwealth; and the lawyer who 
could so far forget himself and his high duties 
as an advocate as to use vulgarity or profanity 
in a speech in couft would be at once stopped 
by the judge and severely punished. Did 1t oc- 
cur to your comrade Judd or yourself, when he 
told this pretentious and silly falsehood to slan- 
der me, that he was calumniating the courts of 
justice and the jurors before whom I was act- 
ing as an advocate, because of course I adapted 
my language to please and persuade the judges 
and juries to win my cause. What could have 
been the average intelligence of that temper- 
ance union which could patiently listen to such 
manifest lying drivel as that? I admit that if 
anything could justify profanity it would be to 
sce the cause of temperance advocated by slan- 
der, calumny, ignorance and the vile misrepre- 
sentations which every thinking man knows 
must of necessity be lies. 

I have the honor to be, with as much respect 
as possible, your obedient servant, 

B. F. Butver. 

S. C. Fay, Esq., Southboro’, Mass. 











A Republican Address. 


ee 
TO THE REPUBLICANS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





Fellow-citizens :—You are again summoned 
ito be represented in a convention, by which the 
| character of the State government will be deter- 
| mined for another year. As Republicans desir- 
| ous of sustaining the integrity of the Republi- 
|can party, and as citizens deeply interested in 
the welfare of the. State, we urge upon you the 
|importance of attending the primary meetings 
| soon to be called, and of securing through them 
an honest representation of the Republican sen- 
| timent of the Commonwealth. 

We claim no other right in addressing you 
| than that of every citizen to address his neigh- 


| bor; and we are not in conflict with the regu- 


lar and recognized forms of party action. 

It has been usual to retain in office for three 
years, at least, a governor whom the Republican 
party had chosen, and who had done nothing to 
forfeit their confidence and respect. Such 
were the precedents with Banks, and Andrew, 
and Bullock, and Claflin. In violation of this 


| general sentiment a raid is this year organized 
upon the State government, and the campaign 


has been formally opened by meetings held in 


| the various departments of the specialty. We | and stamp the magazine as at the head of the | advance of the call for the State conventior, 
The Swarthmore (Friends’) College, for both are particularly pleased with its clear direc- | pictorial issues. The literary contents are in 


which were the occasion of the meeting by 
whose authority this address is issued. 
For the first time in our party history an at- 


| tempt is made to overturn an existing Kepubli- 
| can administration in Massachusetts, in the in- 
| terest of one man's personal ambition; and if 


he may marshal his retainers for the assault it 
is certainly becoming those who do not approve 
his purpose to unite in resistance. 





Two years ago the Republicans of the Com- 
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It is of no avail, therefore, for him to cite the 
examples of a score or a hundred men who have 
voted for salary bills and have escaped condem- 
nation, even if his citations were to the point, 
but they are not. I have shown already, mostly 
by the debates on the bill, that there is n> re- 
semblance between the act of 1873 and the pre- 
vious acts which justifies the bill of 1873. In 
fact, the bill of 1866 should, and would among 
honest men, have prevented the passage of the 
bill of 1873. A man might as well show a re- 
ceipted bill for an honest job of work, produc- 
ing it as a defence for breaking into and rob- 
bing his employer’s dwelling, as to try to show 
that one of these acts justifies the other. The 
bills are as wide apart as the circumstances of 
their passage, and both as wide apart as Wash- 
ington and Butler. ‘There is an especial and 
Butlerian degree of impudence, however, in the 
pretence that the soldiers, the armorers and 
the navy yard men are in the same boat with 
the Congressional salary men, because the first- 
named classes have received ‘‘ back pay.” 
Nothing could more plainly exhibit Butier’s 
contemptuous estimate of the public intelligence 
or his contemptuous opinion of the soldiers, 
artisans and laborers, than this plea. Boasting 
in one breath that he is not ‘‘a sneak,” and in 
the next hiding behind the volunteer, biack- 
smiths and armorers, and pretending that he, 
sent to Congress to take care that the public 
funds are not squandered, that the public indus- 
try is not overtaxed and the public debt not in- 





monwealth, with abundant opportunity offered 
them to make a different choice if they preferred 
it, selected William B. Washburn by a decisive 
majority as their candidate for governor. After 
one year’s trial they gave him an undivided sup- 
port for reélection. For nearly two years un- 
der his administration the State has enjoyed in 
an unusual degree good order, peace and pros- 
perity. Many of us were not among his origi- 
nal supporters; some of us do not agree with 
him on minor questions of State policy. But 
we recognize in him a chief-magistrate of un- 
sullied publie and private character, and in his 
administration a sincere and steadfast purpose 
to promote the public welfare. In his action 
upon all important and essential measures he 
has well deserved the confidence of his fellow 
citizens. The charities and public institutions 
of the State have been watched over with con- 
stant vigilance, and administered with unques- 
tioned integrity. So far as the constitutional 
power of the executive over legislation has 
extended, he has exercised it with firmness, 
and with reference, first and above all, to the 
interests of the whole Commonwealth. No pub- 
lic or private scandal has ever attached to any 
department of public service under his super- 
vision or controi. vie 
Such has been and such will be the adminis- 
tration of Governor Washburn. _ Its record is 
as clear, its usefulness as great, its integrity as 
unimpeachable, now as it was in 1872, when no- 
body within the ranks of the party ventured to 
suggest that it had left any official duty unper- 
formed; and it is notorious that if the personal 
ambition of one man were otherwise provided 
for no movement would be made this year to 
displace our present chief magistrate. Whether 
he shall be elected again depends upon the 
qualities which the people of Massachusetts de- 
sire in their governor. He will not use the pre- 
rogatives of this great office to bribe men to 
serve his personal ambitions. Still less is he 
capable of using influence or power placed in 
his hands for great public ends to gratify his 
hatreds or revenges. He will not expect to find 
among his supporters men who are either to be 
bought or frightened. He will spend his time 
in performing the duties of his office, and not in 
plotting for his own advancement. He will not 
be seen travelling up and down the State set- 
ting forth his own pretensions. * He will not be 
found enriching himself by means of his em- 
ployment in the public service. If any por- 
tion of this people be tempted to anything mean 
or base, he will not seek to gain favor by offer- 
ing himself as their instrument, or flatter them 
by subtle attempts to confound the natural dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. Ifthe pub- 
lic faith be pledged to anything which is a bur- 
den he will not seek to tempt the people to es- 
cape hardships by dishonorable paths. Toler- 
ant of other men’s opinion he will never seek 
to conceal his own, or attempt to gain support 
by private promises to the friends of both sides. 

The Republicans of the whole country are 
watching the action of Massachusetts at this 
time with an anxiety never before excited by a 
purely local contest. They see an attack upon 
the Republican-administration of this State tor 
which no reason or justification appears. Have 
the people of Massachusetts changed their 
character? Are they willing to substitute for 
the modest and upright public servant, whom 
they have trusted and tried, a candidate who 
claims the place as something to be got by any 
and all means; who announces, in substance, 
that, if elected, he will use the high trust com- 
mitted to him to reward his friends and punish 
his enemies; who is attempting to found a per- 
sonal party upon contracts, jobs, and the be- 
stowal or promise of office; and who holds out 
to great interests in the State prospects of favor 
or threats of hostility, as they shall or shall 
not favor his pretensions? The people of Mas- 
sachusetts have never yet recognized the right 
Of a public officer to administer public affairs 
with a view to promote merely private ends. 
Obtaining and holding office is not regarded by 
most of them as the chief spring of human ac- 
tion; and their political convictions and prefer- 
ences are not at the disposal of office-seckers 
or otfice-brokers. 

We appeal to the Republican voters tu see to 
it that the choice of delegate to the State con- 
vention shall not go by surprise or deiaalt, but 
shall fairly represent their opinions, their pur- 
poses and their character. If they will do this 
the result is certain. 

E. Rockwoop Hoar of Concord. 
Joux M. Forses of Milton. 
Wirtiam Crariin of Newton, 
Henry L. Dawes of Pittstield. 
Harvey Jewext of Boston. 

Esres Howe of Cambridge. 

James L. Lirrie of Boston. 
Aveneus Harpy of Boston. 

Georce F. ‘Tuompson of Worcester. 
Aubert Mason of Plymouth. 

Asa Frencu of Braintree. 

Grorce Marsron of New Bedford. 
Hexry S. Russeve of Milton. 
Witrarp P. Puiiiirs of Salem. 
Horace HL. Coorttper of Boston. 
Acrrep B. Roor of Pittsfield. 
James M. Barker of Pittsfield. 

A. W. Bearp of Boston. 

Samvuet T. Fievps of Shelburne Falls. 





dollars wantonly and unnecessarily from the 
Treasury, has done no worse thing, but just the 
same thing as the honest constituent who, hav- 


tardy justice, and, with much grumbling on the 
part of the members, finally got it! If this is 


would be the definition of *‘sneaking” : 
Of a piece with this is his insult to every 


Congress, contained in his broad staioment, 


at the capital.” 


and his vote to get the means of living.” 
himself, indeed! 
for Credit Mobilier? 


the history is here written? 


$50,000 a year by professional fees. 


villany, and not the poor men. 


men to a stricter accountability ; 


where. Would that it were! 


most fatal exposure. No! The 
been greater elsewhere than here. 


has pretended to justify the act. No 


thus far failed to condemn it. 


organizations. ‘There 


success, show himself as a candidate. 


protest? 





Butler's Rejoinder. 


—o— 


CESTER, 


raised? 


Llosa 


creased, in taking a million and a quarter of 


ing no part or vote in Congress, has asked for 
meeting a question man-fashion, pray what 


poor man who may hold or aspire to a seat in 


many times repeated, that he voted for the bill 
in order that such men might not be tempted to 
steal and cheat, and so eke out their means of 
subsistence. Hear him: ‘Most probably neither 
the mover nor the convention reflect that an in- 
crease of the salary of a member of Congress 
to an adequate amount is the only antidote and 
preservative of the purity of Congress from 
Credit Mobilier and kindred speculations by 
members in the attempt to get money with 
which to support themselves and their families 
And again: *‘Being of the peo- 
ple, I deemed a poor man ought to have the 
opportunity of representing them in Congress ; 
and, if their representative was not so well paid 
as to be able to live there, one of two things 
must follow: either that he could not go, or, if 
he did go, he would be tempted to sell himself 
Sell 
Who was the chief apologist 
Who was the chief engi- 
neer of the great Congressional theft of which 
The poor men who 
represented Massachusetts or the other States in 
Congress? No; but your Butlers and Carpen- 
ters, who boast that they can get $20,000 to 
These are 
the men who have corrupted Congress and pois- 
oned the well of public opinion with their de- 
fences of legislative jobbery and corporation 


It, as Butler asserts (but without truth), there 
are precedents for this action; if the outcry has 
been unprecedented, as well as unexpected, from 
all parts of the land and all classes of people— 
| then let us be gratefui that at last attention has 
| been aroused to the importance of holding public 

and when 

Tweed is brought to the bar of justice in New 
York, let it not be recprded that Butler success- 
fully appeals to tae people of Massachusetts for 
an approval of an act which, after six months of 
examination and debate, finds but two apologists, 
and is universally condemned by public opinion. 
It is not true that the outcry against this bill 
has been louder in Massachusetts than else- 
It would have 
been if the State had not been compromised by 
the action of a man who has friends enough 
here to support him in his aspirations for the 
gubernatorial office, even after this last and 
outcry has 
No party 
State 
Convention of either of the great parties has 
Scarcely a press 
has spoken well of it; and the well-founded fear 
that the religious press especially will be stirred 
to remonstranee leads Butler to undertake to 
show that venality is the rule with the religious 
is nut a State nor a 
Congressional district (out of Massachusetts) 
where this man could, with any prospect of 
Shall 
Massachusetts be an exception to the general 


FROM HIS TUESDAY NIGHT SPEECH AT WOR- 
‘ESTEL 


The question was, How shall this back pay be 
And we said at once, If it be right to 
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in 1866,‘took back pay from the beginning 
of the session to the beginning of the next Con- 
gress, keeping their mileage, which was from two 
tu three hundred dollars, and their franking priv- 
ileges—and they are good men, I grant you, 
some of them are almost good enough to be 
translated. But when poor General Butler 
does the same thing he is almost a fiend, espec- 
jally when he gives up his mileage and frank- 
ing privilege. Now am I to be hounded down 
for this, which was ali right in the minds of 
these men until the newspapers began to howl 
(laughter)? Now let me tell you some truths. 
There was on every committee of the House a 
clerk—a correspondent writing home letters for 
what he could get from his paper. When we 
passed this salary bill we raised the pay of these 
clerks from the first day of Congress, and every 
rascal of them took the back pay and went home 
and wrote against it; and among them were the 
correspondents of the Springfield Republican 
and Boston Journal. Now! know whereof I 
affirm. If any of them have ever paid it back, 
or even given it to a free school, he hasn't made 
himself visible to the naked eye. (Laughter 
and applause. ) 

Weil, but who complains of me for this? 
Why, you sent a man from Worcester down to 
liamilton Hall—a man of my profession—Mr. 
Adin Thayer by name... Who is Adin Thayer? 
Hie went down to complain of General Butler 
because of back salary. Adin Thayer was your 
Senator in 1872. On July 2d he was appointed 
a Collector of Internal Revenue of the United 
States, at avery large salary. By the consti- 
tution of this State he ceased to be Senator, 
and had no right to be considered so any longer. 
He was a United States officer, and the consti- 
tution says no United States officer shall hold a 
seat in the House of Representatives or Senate. 
But on account of the Boston fire there was an 
extra session of the Senate last December. I 
don’t know whether Adin Thayer went there 
ornot. It was against the constitution—against 
good morals and good manners. But I have 
here [showing a paper] in my hand a certified 
copy of the pay-roll of the Senate that session. 
(Cries of ‘*Read!”. “Read!") I am going to 
read it in a moment, if you will keep quict. 
Although he ought not to have attended, yet I 
find Mr. Adin Thayer’s name signed for $9 
travelling expenses and $200 attendance during 
the session. (Loud laughter.) I think he 
knows what back salary stealing is. (Laughter. ) 
And he goes to Hamilton Hall to represent all 
the honesty of the Republican party and of 
Massachusetts. And General Butler isn’t good 
enough for him. He plunged his hand into 
the Treasury without any more right than he 
had to plunge it into his neighbor’s till. 1 say 
he was drawing this salary while he was an 
officer of the United States. Now, be very 
careful that [I don’t go near enough to Adin 
Thayer while I am here to contaminate him. 
(Laughter.) Well, here is another. (Laughter. ) 

You all remember that we turned out, as Clerk 
of the House, William S. Robinson, the ‘*War- 
rington” of the Springfield Republican. They 
have employed him to give a history of the 
salary grab. He is an especial friend of mine, 
and I received an advanced copy of the pam- 
phlet before it was published. Here it is, 
eighty pages, ‘‘A History of the Salary Grab.” 


Reminiscences of Musical Celebri-| 
ties.--- I I. = 


papers 
MADAME CARADORI-ALLAN. 
PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Among the great soprano artists of the last 
generation was Madame Caradori-Allan, whose 
name is associated with the early history of 
oratorio and of the Handel and Haydn Society 
in this country, as the first great European 
artist engaged for soloist by our Boston society. 
She was born in the Casa Patalani, Milan, in 
the year 1800. She was the daughter of Baron 
de Munck, a native of Alsace, and a colonel in 
the French army. To her mother, who was an 
excellent musician, and of Russian extraction, 
she entirely owed her education, without the 
aid of masters or any other musical auxiliaries. 

At the death of her father, owing to the total 
failure of every pecuniary resource, she found 
herself compelled to tura her musical acquire- 
ments to the improvement of her own means 
and assisting those of her mother. With this 
view, she assumed her mother’s maiden name, 
Caradori, and immediately prepared for a pub- 
lic career. She made her début on the stage 
at the King’s Theater, London, January 12, 
1822, as “Cherubino,” in Mozart's ‘Nozze di 
Figaro,” at three days’ notice; and, notwith- 
standing the exacting requirements of the part, 
made a complete success, and at once obtained 
a popularity which never for an instant declined 
throughout her whole career. Her first appear- 
ance, while evidencing a lack of that power 
which astonishes hearers, displayed most ad- 
mirably the qualifications of a singer, and, with 
those who appreciated legitimate singing, Cara- 
dori at once became a leading favorite. The 
mellow sweetness of her voice, so soft, so 
touching, was united with the truest expression 
of the feeling of what she sang; nor did she 
ever sing without calling forth emotions at 
once tender and powerful in all who heard her, 
Her acting was not less interesting from its 
unassuming grace and elegance, than from 
other more decided characteristics. Her con- 
ception of character was just and always in 
keeping. She never offended and rarely failed 
to please. Her natural talents were aided by a 
knowledge derived from the careful study of 
her art, which appeared in the judicious con- 
duct of her voice, and the choice and elegant 
style of her execution. Her voice was not one 
of those of such extensive volume as to fill the 
ear with its tone and secure admiration by its 
force; neither could it be called thin; but it 
hada middle power, whilst its quality was sweet, 
pure and delicate. Mer execution was facile, 





No man is more competent [the General drew 
out another paper], for a more persistent salary- | 
grabber I have never known. I have here ex- 

racts from the laws of Massachusetts. W. S. 

hobineaa was first elected clerk in 1862, when | 
the salary was $2000 a year. In 1864 a resolve | 
was passed raising his pay twenty per cent. 
backward to the beginning of the session; in 
1865 ‘‘twenty per cent. for the current year in 
addition to that now allowed” back to the be-! 
ginning of the session; in 1865 W. A. Crafts 
was appointed an assistant besides; in 1866 W. 
A. Crafts had his salary raised to $650; in 1865 
Crafts got another ‘“‘hist” of $150; in 1867 the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives received 
a salary of $2200. In the same year there was 
another act by which the clerk's salary was 
fixed at $2500 a year, ‘‘payable as now pro- 
vided by law, from the first day of January, 
and this act shall take effect on its passage.” 
He got two raises that time, first up to $2200, 
and then to $2500, payable backwards. (Laugh- 
ter.) In 1869 the assistant clerk got a raise 
from $650 to $900, and $200 for clerical assist- 
ance. In1870 they put in additional assistance, 
exceeding $800, all going back to the beginning. 
In 1871 he had a new room made for him, and 
again to the clerk for additional assistance 
there were $750 more. In 1872 again the clerk 
received $500 ‘*for the present year in addition 
to the sum heretofore appropricted in 1872,” 
the clerk in addition to the service heretofore 
allowed, the sum of $500—another raise—to 
Miss Robinson, an estimable lady, his assistant. 
In 1873 we turned him out, and, what is more 
remarkable, our clerk that we put in got a raise 
too. Now, Mr. Robinson, Gen. Butler never 
raised his salary twice in one session. And yet 
they sent that man to write us down. 

Why, forty officers in the State had their 
salaries raised this year, and it was made pay- 
able back to the first of January. It has al- 
ways been done so, and I find no fault with it. 
Now, if everybody else has had their pay from 
the beginning of the session. why am | hunted 
down? Your Senators and Representatives have 


| 


neat and polished to a very high degree. This 
was, indeed, amongst the chief of her vocal 
accomplishments. The same chaste elegance 
hat pervaded the rest of her performances 
governed her display of ornament. The em- 
bellishments she appended never seemed to be 
extravagant. If never startling, they were 
never ineffective, because they were never con- 
ventional nor commonplace. They were, in 
fact, the offspring of the delicate faney and 
calm judgment which cast so polished an air 
over all the demeanors of this elegaut and ac- 
complished lady. 

The artist’s sweet and refined, yet obviously 
restricted, manner was eminently pleasing to 
the London audiences with whom Caradori's 
reputation was principally won. It is a signifi- 
cant fact of her performances that they never 
failed to call forth the encomiums of the or- 
chestra} and with musicians her intonation was 
rated as far more correct than any of her eon- 
temporaries. As a musician, she could be 
classed in the highest rank. Not only could 
she sing and play any music with the utmost 
ease ‘‘at first sight,” but she could read a full 
orchestral score with the utmost facility—no 
eary task fora singerto perform. Besides this, 
whenever needful, she could herself supply the 
orchestration of any composition she was de- 
sirous of having thus accompanied. She could 
also transpose into any key at a moment’s notice, 
and accommodate herself to any difliculties, 
whether unforeseen or otherwise, that mizht 
suddenly or unexpectedly turn up. When 
studying a piece she did not rely upon a pianist, 
who drilled into her ear note by note the passages 
she had to sing, which was the case with Pasta, 


Luke Lyman of Northampton. 
Samvuev A. Green of Boston. 

C. H. Warers of Groton. 

Joun Cumaincs of Woburn. 
Henry Saeru of Boston. 

Cuesrer C. Coxanr of Greenfield. 


Hevey ALexanver, Jr., of Springtield. 


Joseru H. Corxece of New Bedford. 
J.C. Hoaprey of Lawrence. 
Monroe Curekerixe of Dedham. 
Hevry D. Hyper of Boston, 

W. W. Rice of Worcester. 

Cuarces Auten of Boston. 


Committee. 


Osean E. Dooutrtin, Seeretary. 





have it raised for the next Congress, it is right 
to have it raised for this Congress; we have 
been here and done our duty well, we think. If 
it is right to raise the pay for the next Congress 
it is right to raise it forthis. Ihave looked into 
precedents and found it had been raised six 
times, and always for the Congress that raised 
it. Nay, more; [ found that it was the will of 
the people. Because in 1789 Congress submit- 
ted eleven amendments to the constitution for 
the people to vote upon, and one of these was 
that no increase of pay of Senators or Represen- 
tatives shall take effect until after an election 
has been held. But the people voted it down 
and put it back into the hands of Congress. 
Every Congress has raised its own pay ever 


been all elected and reélected. 
to find with them. 
said he hadn't any of the present back salary. 
No one ever accused him of. it. 
salary was that in 1866. 
men who had gone out of Congress, and he 
ought not to have denied it, and nobody but 
some stupid newspaper editor would have made 
I only want people to think I have 
acted with the best light I had on the subject, 
believing it wasn’t enough compensation. I 
I certainly couldn’t have had 
my future interest at heart, as I expected to 
leave about the first of next January. 
applause and hisses. ) 


him do it. 


believe it now. 


I see that Mr. Washburn 


I have no fault 


The back 
We didn’t want it for 


(Long 
All this cry is raised for 


Some Remarks Concerning Butler’s 
Defence, 
is 
{From “Warrirgton’s” History of the Salary Grab. | 


every public man has taken it. 
1856 and 1866, voted in favor of it. 


—_ sentative took it. 

“It occasionally happens that a bear afloat on 
an iceberg drifts into a warmer latitude than 
the latitude of eternal frost; and, as the ice- 
berg melts and melts under the increasing heat, 
the bear shifts and. shifts, finding his footing 
passing from beneath him, and at length howls 
piteously to know that the dissolution of the ice- 
berg must in time occur."—DovaGLas JERROLD. 


liam B. Washburn. 
but took the money (loud laughter). 
Since the foregoing review, with the excep- | one. 
tion of one of the notes, was placed in the hands 
of the printers, Butler's ‘*Defence,” as it is 
‘called, has appeared. IT believe that it has been 
anticipated and answered in this history, at least 
every point of it which has even the slightest 
bearing upon the question at issue, or which 
ean be deemed by the most lenient judgment as 
any justification for the bill or for the course of 
those chiefly instrumental in getting it enacted. 
The mendacity which could induce a man in 
Butler's position to make such a declaration as 


ribly indignant over back salary steals. 
applause and laughter and hisses.) 
he always takes money when he can get it. 


(showirg a bill). 


since. and every Legislature has done it, and 
Mr. Wilson, in 
Mr. Sumner 
took it, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Boutwell—every Repre- 
In 1866, the pay was raised 
six per cent., going back to the beginning of 
Congress, and two Representatives from Massa- 
chusetts voted for it, Mr. Banks and Mr. Rice 
voting aguinst it; Mr. Eliot and Mr. Boutwell 
voted for it, and six dodged, Messrs. Dawes, 
Hooper, Alley, Ames and His Excellency Wil- 
They all dodged the vote, 
I omitted 
Strange that I should have forgotten him 
—the Hon. John D. Baldwin (laughter) dodged 
the vote and took the money, and now is hor- 
(Lotd 
But then 


have got a little evidence of it in my hand 


You remember that I wrote a letter to one 
Fay ; some of you may have seen it (laughter 
and applause), and a friend of mine was afraid 
that the people here wouldn't see it unless it 


political capital only, and they frighten good 
honest men into paying it back. One man had 
actually spent his salary for his board bill, and 
had to get his note discounted to pay it back 
with. And if I ever pitied a man in my life, 
it was that poor man, who had taken the money 
rightfully due him, but they so managed to work 
upon his feelings that he paid it back. Ah, you 
and [ don’t know what we would do if we had 
a wife and children pulling at our coat-tails 
after we had taken to making politics a liveli- 
hood. God deliver us from any such tempta- 
tions as that! To deliver our associates from 
such temptation, I voted for the raise, and until 
I am instructed by the people I shall vote for it 
again. I never sneak or dodge. (Applause. ) 
This is the head and front of my offending. 
Chis is all, then. They say I am a “failure.” 
But I can paint a failure that is worse than that. 
Suppose I had been appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral by a President who didn’t know my name 
correctly, and had spent a few months in the 
office, and was then nominated for judge, and 
had been rejected by the Senate of the United 
States—the only man ever rejected by the 
The next time 


Grisi, and a host of other prime donne who 
rose to celebrity, but she took the score at once 
into her own hand and read off from it not only 
her own immediate notes, but every point of the 
accompaniment, so that she was at once au futt, 
whatever the emergency or demand upon her 
powers. ‘This facility was remarkable con- 
sidering that the artiste was educated as an 
amateur and never had had protracted prepara- 
tion for an artistic career. Still her family 
education was fortunately based upon the strict- 
est rules of musical science and theory. 

But with all her remarkable qalities, as is 
invariably the case with every really gifted 
genius, this artiste was always simple and un- 
affected, never pretending to the possession of 
resources which she was well aware she did not 
possess. No one was more willing to admit 
than she herself that ‘the grand style” which 
depends almost wholly upon powerful impulse 
of character was not her forte. Madame Cara- 
dori-Allan was indeed one of those pure and 
bright characters who frequently rise to dignify 
a profession which is much too often, most un- 
truthfully and cruelly, stigmatized by accusa- 
tions of exceptions to virtuous conduct than by 
such qualities as necessarily pertain to its exer- 
cise. Her manners were most estimable in 
private life, and she was heartily welcomed in 
the best society. 

In the discharge of her professional duties 
this artiste invariably showed her willingness 


should get the nomination and be elected. He 
is a Republican, and has the same right to be 
Governor as any other man if he can fairly get 
votes enough to elect him. If he presents his 
claims, his past conduct, his character, his 
present aims, and all such things, are very 
proper subjects for examination and comment, 
and he certainly can find no fault with his op- 
ponents for their scrutiny, nor tor censure 
where censure is justly deserved. 

But it seems to us that the heat of the person- 
al animosity to Gen. Butler has led the highly- 
cultivated and able opponents who write and 
speak against him into some very great excesses 
and extravagances; and hence, instead of ex- 
citing opposition by fair argument, and by 
calling attention to specific acts of delinquency, 
they attack him for possessing a character which 
does not result from the principal facts of his 
career, so far as that is known to the public. 
Whatis called ‘the salary grab” is an exception, 
to be sure, to a certain extent, though the main 
objection used against him tor this—that it was 
& grav or a theft—his ablest opponent, George 
F. Hoar, admits was nothing of the sort, but 
simply the use of a proper power in an improp- 
er way and on an uncalled-for occasion. Aside 
from this, the gist of the language used against 
him is an assumption of badness of character, 
not a proved badness, but one resting on the 
opinions of Mr. Fay, and the others, who choose 
to write and harangue against him. We say 
“not proved,” because Gen. Butler was well 
known to the people of his district many years 
before he was a candidate for Congress, and the 
overwhelming vote by which he has been thrice 
elected is an endorsment of character worth 
much more than the opinions of the highly-re- 
spectable men who count it for nothing. Lt is 
very easy to call the salary matter a ‘‘steal,” 
but we imagine that in the calmer moments of 
our friends, ‘‘N. Il. W.” and the others, if the 
question should be put to them: Is Mr. Samuel 
Hooper a thief for taking the money? they 
would find it very difficult to so regard him; 
and, were his punishment left entirely to their 
sense of the eternal fitness of things, we have 
an idea that our worthy and eminent Boston 
Congressman would not be in the slightest dan- 
ger of spending any portion of his valuable 
time within the walls of the penitentiary undera 
sentence prouounced by their judgment or sense 
of justice. ‘To call Butler a thief for his action 
in this is to call Mr. Hoar a fool, for he pro- 
nounces it not a steal. 

But it is argued that the style of conducting 


of his unfitness; that his personalities, his im- 
peachment of the motives of others, his attacks 
upon cminent men, his insinuations, and his 
back-handed blows, are all evidence of very bad 
intentions, and are auxiliary supports to the 
theory concerning his deficiencies in moral 
character. 
this; but we notice that somehow the style of 
Gen. Butler in these respects, bad as it is, and 
bad as it is respresented tu be by his foes, has 


Perhaps there may be something in 


its attractions; and it there be any one thing 
more especially notable than another in this 
canvass it is the apparent tremendous effort that 
is made by them to become masters of this same 
style, and tu show themsetves as goodas Butler 
in the handling of the language of vituperation 
and abuse. ‘These men, one and all—editurs 
and writers of letters—not only delight in call- 
ing Butler hard names, but seem to assume that 
it is a virtue to du so—though it is a shocking 
sin in him, they say, to return the compliment! 
The style of warfare adopted in this campaign 
is to be considered good only under the one 
condition that what the parties say about each 
other is true, and can be shown to be true. It 
is greatly to be hoped that very much which is 
uttered by both sides is unfounded; and certain- 
ly much of it cannot be sustained. 

The masses of the people, so far as we can 
judge, are not much excited on the question as 
yet. A large majority, we think, would be well 
content should Washburn be reélected, and 
they would be equally well satisfied with George 
Hoar, Ger. Butler, Dr. Loring, or any one of 
a dozen whose names have been mentioned as 
suitable for the position. ‘The masses have no 
idea that Butler would set fire to the State 
House, run away with the archives, or steal the 
funds in the treasury. So far as he has been 
entrusted with power he has heretofore used it 
to further the objects intended by those who 
placed it in his hands; and his record, so far as 
it has been made public, is good, and has never 
been impeached. We cannot approve some of 
his language, and should prefer another style of 
conducting the campaign in certain respects, 
but this is much a matter of taste, and not at 
all vital, in any aspect. Even if it were, he is 
not ‘ta sinner above all others” now perspiring 
in the contest. 





Critics Criticised, 

Some weeks since an article appeared under 
our musical department which has excited some 
controversy, and has, we regret to learn, been 
seriously misunderstood. ‘The termination of 
the special discussion induced forbids any re- 
opening of the points therein taken on our sie. 
It becomes us, therefore, only to deny any 
intent of writing down our musical critics, who 
were principally the subjects of the article, or 
of alluding in any way to critics in other de- 
partments. The articie was, from its premises, 
calculated to find favor with critics as a class, 
touching as it did upon a point of material in- 
terest to them in various practical applications. 
The exceptions taken to style of criticism were 
not intended necessarily to apply to any of the 
examples named. Possibly the apparently flip- 
pant allusions in portions of the article may 
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the campaign adopted by Gen. Butler is a proot 
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MINOR MATTERS. 


CaSTELAR AND THE Spanisu CortEs.—Ke- 
publicans of all nations and grades should re- 
joice at the election of Senor Emilio Castelar 
to the presidency of the Spanish Cortes. It is 
something more than a tribute to the foremost 
of Spanish orators, and one of the most sincere 
and disinterested of Spanish patriots; it is an 
indication of a more orderly and conservative 
spirit in that body itself. It is not very long 
since the Cortes refused to confer this dignity 
upon Castelar, on the ground that he was too 
little radical to suit the ultra Federals, and it 
seems to be a sober second thought which has 
at last done the illustrous republican the horor 
he conspiciuously deserves. That Castelar 
should be thus trusted at a moment when the 
Carlist brigandage in the North seems likely to 
be suppressed, is a fact gratifying to all sincere 
well-wishers of the republic. His name itself, 
in power, tends to give better assurance that 
the republic may, after all, survive the tempests 
which have latterly involved it, and at times 
have seemed about to engulf it. He isa liberty- 
loving republican, from universal and high-born 
principles, and will, so far as he may, make 
freedom the policy of the nation everywhere— 
the Sumner of Spain. 


Tuk Mopocs to pe Executep.—The find- 
ings and sentences of the military commission, 
appointed to try Captain Jack and the other 
Modoc prisoners for the murder of General 
Canby and Commissioner Thomas, are promul- 
gated. The sentences are that the prisoners 
are to be hanged; and the proceedings of the 
court having been approved by the Presideat, 
these sentences will be carried into effect. It 
has been urged that the prisoners should have 
had a jury trial in a court of law, like any other 
parties charged with a breach of law; and on 
this ground, with others, appeals have been 
made for the executive clemency. ‘These ap- 
peals, we doubt not, have been duly considered 
by the President, who has taken counsel of the 
legal advisers of the government as to the 
points of law involved, and his refusal to meet 
them will be acquiesced in, if not receiving 
general approval. No doubt can 
exist that the verdict of a jury, after a full trial 


reasonable 


in a court of law would have been substantially 
the same as the findings of the military com- 
mission. The proofs of the killing were ample, 
and the killing was murder. 


that the savages had great provocation. 


No one denies 


In 


years past their tribe had been the victims of 


treachery on the part of the whites as disgrace- 
ful and wicked as theirown. But this of course 
furnished no excuse for the cold-blooded murder 
of men who, having done no wrong to them, 
came unarmed to a conference the Modocs had 
The perpetrators of that murder can- 
not plead the treachery of others in extenuation 
of their guilt. 
wise; but think the President has decided from 


invited. 
We wish the result was other- 


humane considerations. 


**ConTRABAND ov War."”—It now appears 
that it was Jonas K. ‘Tyler, captain in the 20th 
Mass. Regiment, who claims the first suggestion 
to Gen. Butler of the term ‘*contraband of war,” 
as applied to fugitive slaves in the army, and 
for which Butler has had the credit for these 
twelve years. 
having been connected with the Herald and 


Mr. Tyler is well known as 


other papers before the war, and is now a prac- 
tising lawyer. His idea of the term, he says, 
was derived from the Dred Scott 
which contained the essential principles applic- 


decision, 


able to the case, and was found to cut both 
ways. The fugitive was his servant, and in 
enunciating the doctrine he was defending the 
servant against his return to his rebel master, 
and as a lawyer he did the best he could, with- 
out claiming or believing a lawyer entitled to 
any particular credit for knowing and applying 
such obvious principles of law. The effect was 
that Gen. Butler was atterly dumbfounded by 
the argument, which was witnessed and observ- 
ed by his staff, who were ready to burst into 
laughter at his discomfiture, and was, Tyler 
says, the first time he had seen Butler reduced 
to silence in a matter of law. The result was 
that after reflection Butler assumed it as a good 
ground against a return of fugitive slaves, which 
he announced to Col. Mallory, May 24, 1861, 
and the fact of his announcement was published 
ina dispatch in the Boston papers, May 27th. 
This is considered a good reply to a denial of 
the Traveller that Gen. Butler ever issued any 
proclamation declaring slaves ‘‘contraband of 
war.” We do not observe that any one has de- 
nied the essential facts of Mr. Tyler's state- 
ment—only that a ‘‘proclamation” was issued 
immediately after the interview. Mr. Tyler 
says he has not kept this matter secret, but has 
stated the fact to hundreds of persons during 
the past twelve years, including personal and 
political friends of Gen. Butler. 


A Satire ON ENGLAND'S TREATMENT OF THE 
Suau.— Blackwood for this month has an amus- 
ing article purporting to give extracts from the 
journal kept by the Shah during his visit to 
England. It contains, as is natural to expect 
in this inveterate Tory magazine, some covert 
satire upon Mr. Gladstone and his love ox peace. 
For example, the Shah announces his discovery 
that it is not true, as popularly supposed and as 
he had himself been trained to believe. that 
England is surrounded by clouds and mists aris- 
ing from the sea. The mist, he says, is pro- 
duced by a clever device of this ingenious peo- 
ple as a means of concealing the position of 
the island from their warlike neighbors. ‘To 
produce this mist or smoke is the office of the 
huge iron ships of which he saw so many 
stretched in two lines like an avenue across the 


his duty in serving as Senator, at the month’s 
extra session, last fall, after he had been ap- 
pointed a federal officer; but that doubt was 
manfully presented by Mr. Thayer himself to 
the Senate, the only judge of his qualification 


validity of the act. So, Mr. Thayer, in justice, 
should have had this point stated in his behalf. | 
We deeply regret so much personal feeling has 
been manifested in this canvass, and shall be | 





glad when it is over; but we certainly have it 
not in our heart to condemn the personalities of } 
one speaker when another takes untrammeled 
license in the same direction. There is not the 
slightest principle involved in’ the contest—it 
being one merely of personal preference; and 
while it is so, the happier man is he who looks 
dispassionately on the combattants and insists 
on fair play for both.— What the result of the 
choice of delegates to the Republican State 
Convention from this city was last night, we 
cannot now announce, as we went to press be- 
fore the caucuses were held; but the indica- 
tions were during the day that Butler would 
have a preponderating majority. We are sorry 
that the executive committee of the Ward and 
City Convention called the caucuses so long be- 
fore the meeting of the convention, as the de- 
parture from the long-established precedents in 
this matter has left an unfavorable impression 
upon the minds of many excellent Republicans, 
who deemed the absent members of the party 
entitled to a return at the usual time from their 
summer residences without losing their oppor- 
tunity to participate in the selection of dele- 
yates. Moreover, by forestalling action, the 
committee itseif has the reproach of becoming 
active partisans, instead of unbiased agents of 
the whole party, looking only to harmony, ef- 
ficiency and permanent success. Ditferences 
in our own ranks cannot, probably, be avoided ; 
but all exccutive officers, charged with the rou- 
tine work of the party, can so administer their 
trusts as to cause no wounds and leave few re- 
grets. We are sorry the Ward and City Con- 
vention, in the present 
Governor, did not adopt this conciliatory plain. 


excited canvass for 
—The Republican State Committee have de- 
cided to reserve the floor of the hall at Wor- 
cester for delegates, and each separate delegate 
is to be furnished with credentials of his own 
signed by the chairman and secretary of the 
caucus. The credentials of contesting or double 
delegations should be reported to the Executive 
Committee at the Bay State House in Worces- 
ter, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of Tucs- 
day, the day before the convention. The chair- 
man of the town committee is requested, as 
soon as delegates are chosen, to send, by first 
mail after the caucus, a list of the same to the 
secretary, George S. Merrill, at Lawrence. It 
the caucus should not be held until Sept. 8, the 
list should be addressed to the Secretary at the 
Bay State House, Worcester. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Word or Two for Butler. 

Evirok ComMonweattu :—Your impartiality 
and fairness leads me to ask a space in your 
paper to say a word upon the other side of the 
question, Why Gen. Butler should be the next 
Governor of Massachusetts ? 

Gen. Butler is sound and reliable upon all 
the issues that have made the Republican party 
what it is to-day. To his energy, pluck and 
fidelity we owe very much of our triumph in 
the late His stubborn and _ persistent 
courage in Congress, since, has kept the rebel 
element of the country where the arbitrament 
of arms placed it, powerless for great evil; 


war. 


while his bold exposure of Ku-Klux barbarism 
has crushed out the last hope of these desperate 
outlaws. He left the old Democratic party 
when it became false to liberty, cast his lot with 
humanity, and struck a mighty blow to the 
monster slavery. He has been a true friend to 
the black man, as for thirty years he has been 
to the laboring man. At all times he has stood 
up, in and out of Congress, in favor of reform 
in legislation, improvement in general laws, 
and as an opponent of special privileges. He 
labored early and late for the reélection of 
Gen. Grant. He is a positive man, a man of 
known opinions, doing what he believes to be 
right, even if for the hour unpopular. Such 
men in the end make their mark; though bold, 
they are the pioneers in reform, the people in 
the end counting them right. If Gen. Butler 
desires to be Governor, why not let him be? 
He never deserts his friends; he never falsifies 
his promises, whether written or implied. If he 
promises reform, he will reform. He can dono 
injury to the Commonwealth, and may do great 
good. Lethim have theopportunity, and judge 
him by the results. It is a shame to see the 
abuse that is heaped upon him by some men and 
some papers. ‘‘Let such teach others who 
themselves excel.” He cannot be whipped in, 
rolled up and flattened out, to suit the ‘‘Star 
Chamber” council of Hamilton Hall; and that 


. . . | 
to sit, and it declined to pronounce against the | 


|ereet and far-seeing Stanton, and his own 
| (Cameron's) knowledge of his worth as an able 
/man and true Republican. The testimony of 
‘such men is worth a score of traducers at home 
who, like 


‘*Base envy, withers at another's joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 


Wincuester, August 27th. R. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Portland. 


° 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Portianp, Aug. 24, 1873. 

Just now Portland presents a very lively ap- 
pearance. The State muster has been held, 
and the famous American Association for the 
Advancement of Science is still holding its an- 
nual meeting. City Hail is thronged with nota- 
bilities. Professor Lovering of Harvard, Ex- 
President Hill of the same college, Ex-President 
Caswell of Brown University, Professors Ver- 
rill, Brewer and Lyman of Yale, Dawson of 
the Canadian Geological Survey, James Hall 
of the New York Survey, T. Sterry Hunt, Dr. 
Baird of the Smithsonian Institute, Pierce and 
Hilgard of the Coast Survey, Young and Hough 
the astronomers, Hitchcock the 
Huntington the projector of the first winter ex- 


geologist, 


pedition to Mount Washington, and a small army 
of other distinguished people, are here in sol- 
emn conclave. Mrs. Dall, of Boston, is almost 
the only distinguished lady present. These 
people meet every day in different sections, 
reading and discussing learned papers upon al- 
Chem- 
istry is almost the only science which has thus 
far been meagerly represented. 


most every variety of scientific topic. 


This year the 
astronomers, geologists and buggists use up 
most of the time. The character of the papers 
read, however, has been almost uniformly high. 
{n former years the Association has been haunt- 
ed by a number of scientitic semi-lunatics, men 
of hobbies to ride, who would persist in intlict- 
ing their eccentric stupidities upon the assem- 
bled learning of the country. ‘This time these 
people have been somewhat choked off, not by 
violence, but by tact; manwuyred out of a hear- 
ing; so that little nonsense has yet been uttered 
atthe meetings. Still, over one hundred and 
fifty papers have been presented to the stand- 
ing committee, and a large number of them 
thus far read. 

The Association began its sessions on the 
morning of the 20th (Wednesday of last week). 
The City Hall was placed at its disposal fur a 
place of meeting, so that there was no scarcity 
of room. Its exercises opened with a few im- 
portant formalities, among them a bricf address 
from the president, Professor J. F. Lovering. 
Then a large nuimber of new members were 
elected, and a little routine business transact- 
ed, after which the general session adjourned 
into sections. Section A is devoted to physies, 
chemistry, astronomy and mathematics; See- 
tion B to botany, geology, natural history, 
mineralogy and biology. B subsequently sub- 
divided into three sub-sections; 
moldy, one of geology, and one of whatever 


one of ento- 
happened to be left over. There is also a mi- 
croscopical sub-section. In the afternoon the 
sections met for the reading of papers. ‘These 
papers I will consider farther along. 
Wednesday evening there was a sort of re- 
ception meeting held in City Hall in behalf of 
Portlanders. Mayor Westcott 


the presided, 


welcome. President Lovering responded, and 
On 
Friday evening the farewell address of the re- 


several other addresses were delivered. 











tiring President, J. Lawrence Smith of Louis- 
| ville, now absent in Europe, was read by V. W. 
It was a rather 
; sophomorical production, and excited little no- 
tice. 
| tion made an excursion among the islands in 


| Putnam to the Association. 
Then on Saturday afternoon the Associa- 


| Casco Bay, on board the revenue steamer Me- 
Culloch. This gave tiem a pleasant sail of 
about four hours, which was hugely enjoyed. 
Another pleasant oceasion was on Friday noon, 
when the ladies of Portland spread for the sci- 
entists a lunch in Congress Hall. ‘This lunch 
was admirably gotten up, and a button-hole 
bouquet was put at every plate. 
do eat sometimes—when they get a chance. 
Among the papers thus far read before the 


Scientific men 


Association some few have been of general in- 
terest, though most of them have dealt with 
rather technical subjects. The very first day of 
all, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt read some quite useful 
‘Notes on the Geology and Economi¢ Miner- 
alogy of the Southern Appalachians.” Here, 
after describing the character of the rocks of 
the region above-named, he gave an account of 
their mineral deposits, mentioning in particular 
the vast beds of pyrites, a mineral used in the 
manufacture of commercial acids, which hie 
within the bowels of the Blue Ridge. The 
South Carolina phosphate beds of fertilizers, 








is what is the matter. That council would 
halter the people and lead them to the polls, | 
would control caucus proceedings—themselves 
holding high offices and now cunning aspirants | 
for higher—dictating to the Republicans of | 
Massachusetts how and whom to vote. 
The hue and cry about ‘‘salary steal” is made | 
by those who would steal the livery of heaven | 
to spread slander and falschood over the land 
to injure him. Gen. Butler is not a mean man. 
He had no wish to rob the country of this in- | 
creased pay. He honestly thought Congress | 
entitled to it; perhaps he was wrong—time and | 
reflection may change his views. His position | 
involves no point of cardinal principle; it isa 

question of compensation, not of doctrine. | 
Why this hubbub simply to defeat him and stir 


| Washington 


and the great copper mines at Ducktown, ‘Ten- 
nessee, were also alluded to. E. B. Elliot of 
contributed a paper the 
Aurora Borealis. 


The second day a number of interesting 


upon 


communications were given, of a technical na- 
ture, with others of higher popular interest. 
Protessor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth, for in- 


| stance, furnished a paper bearing upon the 


nature of the sun. ‘The professor is one of our 


best popular lecturers, and an astronomer of 


| the highest ability, so that he could not well fail 


of being interesting. He regards the sun as 
essentially gaseous in its character, drawidg this 
conclusion from speetroscopic evidence and 
from its low density. But he also presumes it 


to be surrounded by # liquid envelope, so that 


and Ex-Mayor Kingsbury made an address of 
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Senate except an insane man. 
Mr. George F. Hoar wants to paint a failure he 
can paint a family portrait. (Laughter. ) 


got into the Worcester Spy. He went to the it i hing like : iery 

‘ : [ | it is something like a huge, tiery bubble, through 4 «fetes 
editer and asked him to publish the letter. a ee haoughtcaleese 
“It is against my principles to publish such 


stuff as that,” said Mr. Baldwin. “But, will 


this, which [ quote trom his letter, may be esti- 
mated by any one who has carefully read the 
account TL have given. Butler says :— 


up the people against him by those who 
“Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to”? 


have been interpreted as intentionally sneers, 
rather than as unintentionally careless writing. 
The main idea of the article aimed principally 


to aid the interests of her management by 
readily undertaking any part inferior to her 


sea. When a strange ship approaches these all 


fi ling forth such a profusion of | whose skin jets of glowing vapors are constantly 
open fire, sending fo : 
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“You have been told by the press that I was 
‘the author of the bill, ‘presented it to Con- 
gress,’ ‘got it referred to my committee,’ tengi- 
neered it through the House,’ and ‘earried it 
through the Senate; and the Democratic pa- 
pers add the statement that all this was done 
under the direction, and in conspiracy with, the 
President, for the purpose of raising his own 
pay; and these essays generally wind up as the 
end and finish of all condemnation by calling 
me the ‘Arch Salary-Grabber.” TL hardly need 
tell you, sir, that not one wor. of all this mass 
of assertion is true; and the men who wrote 
the articles either knew they were false, or, 
what was worse, did not: Know that what they 
gaid was true or false.” f 

if itis *talse” that Butler reported this bill 
from the Judiciary Conmittee, and afterwards 
“engineered it through the House.” by getting 
it attached to the appropriation bill, and then by 
acting as chief of the tive conspirators who 
made the report of the Conference Committee, 
then all history is *talse.” As for carrying it 
through the Senate, nobody has accused him of 
that. Carpenter, his ‘frequent pardner,” of the 
Prig family, was tully equal to that part of the 
job. Lhave quoted suthcient trom the debate 
to show that Butler was not only the chief con- 
spirator, but that his impadenee and self-glori- 
fication over the success of his Job almost | 
exceeded his usual exaborance over an aceom- | 
plished piece of rascality. His jaunty air did 
not leave him, indeed, until long after Congress 
adjourned, as his irresistible joke of sending a 
three-cent piece to a remonstrating correspon- 
dent, to remunerate him tor his share in. the 
increased taxation, shows. Since that time he 
has been more cautious, and less jubilant: and 
he must now be convinced that a practical joke, 
which costs him seven or eight columns of 
apology for the use of the country press, may 
turn out to be a costly one. He has found out 
at last, not that the bill was *}wrong,” as one of 
its opponents said, but that it was at least ‘ine | 
opportune.” He has got his fingers in the crack | 
of the door; and is in the position of the **Car- 
hook” gentleman, whose case has attracted so 
much attention within the last two yvears—not 
worse than a hundred other plunderers of the 
public treasury, but having the misfortune to 
make choice of atime for his operations when 
public attention was not specially diverted to 
any of the other offeaders. The fellow in’ the 
short jacket, who was Caught witha stolen tish 
partly concealed under it, was advised by a bv- 
stander to ‘wear a longer jacket, or steal a 
shorter fish.” A mistake something like this | 
has been made by Butler, as well as by Carpen- 
ter. They undertook to grab when everybody 
was on the look-out for grabbers. They sav of 
a man who is employed in coupling cars that it 
is only ‘‘a question of time” when he will be 
crushed. Butler's time for being caught has 
apparently come. 


you publish it if I will pay you for it?” 
it isn’t such a bad letter, after all.” 
will you put it in for?” 


John D. Baldwin & Co. 
applause.) Is the reporter of the Spy present? 
He'll know the hand-writing. 


unpurchasable! (Loud laughter and applause. ) 


they did right, and Lam sustained by Mr. Hoar's 
letter. 
its being a steal is all wrong.” Theretore 1 
cite the Hon. George F. Hoar to say what it is 
he objects to. He puts is in these words: “It 


public service,” ete. 1 am willing to be classed 
with judges, as Mr. Hoar says, for they get 
$10,000 a year, and for life. Tam willing to 
be classed with clergymen, too—put me down 
with Henry Ward Beecher at $25,000 a year, 
and Lam content. What terrible poor preach- 
ingthe Piymouth Church must getnow! If Mr. 


the poorer the preaching. Nay, Mr. Hoar, you 
took your money. I don’t object to that; but I 
don't think you treated your associates quite 
right. Here is what I don’t think was fair: “1 
inquired of some of the leaders of the opposition 
to the bill, and they said they proposed to take 


they would have had to submit to it.” That 
means the opponents of the bill. Mr. Hoar 


Treasury. Others took theirs, and spent it in 
paying their debts. Now, then, when he came 
home there was a howl through the newspapers 
—if I don’t belittle the dogs by the comparison 
Claughter)—IL beg pardon of the dogs (laughter) 
—and he gave it to the school. He did it very 


\Laughter.) Yet, heretofore, it was right, and 
I have uo doubt of it now. I believe that the 
mind of the many is greater than the few. If 
the people of the Commonwealth say I was 
wrong, I should think I was mistaken. 

I have a proposition to make to these gentle- 
tlemen, which I will strte here, so that it shall 
not be misrepresented. Although I believe 
that the salary is as rightfully mine as the coat 
on mny back, yet, if my colleagues, past and 
present— Messrs. Hoar, Alley, Baldwin, Dawes, 
Sumner, Boutwell, Washburn—will pay into 
the treasury ail the back salary they have got, 
Iwill pay back all mine (long and loud ap- 
plause). Now, Mr. Baldwin, is that a bargain? 
(Laughter.) Nay, my friends, I don’t under- 
stand why all these gentlemen could take back 


and be saints in heaven, and put me into the 
other place when I took mine without mileage 
or perquisites in 1873. Your fair-minded men, 








PRIN Se meme NO EEE! 


“Well, 
“What 
“Twenty dollars.” 
Well, he pat it in, and here is the bill, signed 
(Loud laughter and 
Hurrah for an 


Now, then, I say, all these gentlemen took 
the back pay; I don’t criticise them: I think 


**All this talk in the newspapers about 


takes the American legislator out of the class of 
persons whose rev ard is chiefly in the honor of 


Hoar is right, the more you pay the preacher 


the money, for if the salary had been cut down | 


then came home and took his money out of the | 


“Warrington” Replies to Butler Con- 
cerning his Salaries, 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 


The facts, if they are worth relating, are that 
in 1862, when I took the office, the salary was 
$2000, Out of this, in that year, I paid Mr. 
Crafts, my assistant, $400 or $500. I do not 
recollect the precise amount. In 1863 I did the 
whole work myself and saved that amount. 
The next year the Legislature made an increase 
of State House salaries generally, for that year, 
of twenty percent. This made the pay $2400; 
and the same amount, under legislative resolve, | 
wa- paid two or three successive years. Then 
tuere was an attempt to make salaries perma- 
nent and equal, and the salary was made $2200, 
This was a reduction of $200 from the previous 
year. Alter this bill was passed and signed I 
remonstrated with a Worcester county member 
who was on the Committee on Salaries) on the 
reduction. He said he was not aware of what 
he had been doing, and as a result of our con- 
versation the same Legislature passed a supple- 


professional claims which she might well have 
refused—a rare exception to the usual conduct 
of prime donne in such cases. 

After an unusually long and successful career 
in opera, oratorio and concert, Madame Cara- 
dori-Allan retired to private life, having by care 
and thrift amassed a handsome fortune. Her 
husband, Mr. Allan, secretary of the King’s 
Theater, died in 1863. Two years afterwards 
Madame Caradori-Allan followed, dying October 
11, 1865, after a peculiarly painful ilness— | 
cancer of the tongue. No relative was near to 
soothe her last hours, but Sir George Smart 
ministered to her personal comfort, cheering her 
with reminiscences of her happier and success- | 
ful past. 
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) mentary act making the pay 82500. Fortwo or) 
three years (possibly four) previous to 1873, a! 
gratuity of five hundred dollars was given to | 
the clerks of both branches and the Sergeant. | 
at-Arms. So that substantially the salary with 
the gratuity has been $3000, neither more nor 
|less, for a few years. The present year this | 
j has been made permanent. Considering the 
|amount of labor required of the clerks of the 
two branches, and the amount paid to others, 
this is not an exorbitant sum, though it is large 
enough. I have never interfered, except in the 
| year when there was a reduction (as I have 

| mentioned), and in another year, when one of | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


/my personal enemies in the Senate succeeded 
| in getting that branch, for a day or two, to insist | 
| dollars more than the Clerk of the House. Con- 
| sidering the fact that my work was considerably | 
| more onerous than that of my friend Mr. Gif- | 
| ford, I felt justitied in remonstrating against | 
such a piece of imposition as this, and it was | 
speedily righted. These. are the facts out of! 
; Which Butler makes out his long series of ‘‘in- | 
| creases.” It will be seen that his statement 
| that there were two increases at one session is | 
Simply a lie; one of the resolves’ he refers to | 
| being a reduction.—Butler is reported as say- | 
| ing. ‘*They have employed ‘Warrington’ to give | 
| & history of the salary grab. As he is a special | 
| friend of mine, I have got an advance copy. It | 
| is notout yet. Itis coming out directly. Here 
| it is—a pamphlet of eighty pages. Who pays | 
|for that, [wonder?” If Butler means who pays | 


salary in 1866, and keep their perquisites, too, | for the printing, I answer, that I do. 


means who paid for his advance copy, I must, 
answer that I do not know, but that it was prob- 
ably stolen. 


The Progress and Style of the Cam- 
paign. 

The call for the Republican State Convention 
is issued, the delegates from Boston and a few 
other places have been selected, Gen. Butler 
has made two vigorous speeches, his opponents 
have poured hot shot through the Boston dailies, 
and the political cauldron is bubbling quite as 
vehemently as it is likely to do ere the Ineeting 
of the State Convention, which takes place at 
Worcester on Wednesday, the 10th proximo. 
Hamilton Hall has been alternately alarmed 


slyly, or, as Joe Bagstock says, ‘devilish sly.” | on paying the Clerk of the Senate fire hundred | 204 encouraged the past week, and Gen. Butler 


has personally superintended his canvass with a 
fidelity that indicates he is to allow no Points to 
his opponents that he can well secure for him- 
self. 

The campaign for the governorship progresses, 
therefore, with a spirit proportioned to the char- 
acter for vigor and persistency of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Lowell whose aspira- | 
tions are so obnoxious to the other gentlemen | 
who are on the lookout to prevent the govern- | 
ment of the State from falling into unworthy 
hands. Not being s0 deeply impressed with the 
vital importance of the issue as many of our 
friends are, we are unable to treat the general 
question so seriously as many do, and cannot, 
for the life of us, imagine how everything is 
going to eternal ruin provided Gen. Butler 


at establishing buta single point—that of the 
complicated occupation of our musical critics, 
accounting in part for the standard of their 
criticism. The form of expression in making 
the point was, itis to be regretted, unfortunately 
and thoughtlessly chosen, and, viewed with in- 
terested eyes, undoubtedly conveyed an iia- 
pression not designed. We presume it will be 
universally admitted that no other department 
of criticisin is so exacting as that of music, es- 
pecially when conducted as it is here—the writ- 
ing being done upon the spur of the moment, 
and, as it were, against time, to fulfill the pub- 
lisher’s, and, undoubtedly, the public’s notions 
of enterprise. Therefore it will be admitted, 
we presume, that if a writer had no other 
responsibility, he would be able to give more 
finished work in this special department than if 
otherwise engrossed. To a comparable extent 
this difficulty does not affect dramatic or literary 
criticisms, which are obviously less exacting 
than a musical critique of similar excellence. 
That the average standard of the dramatic criti- 
cism of our Boston papers is above that of any 
other city in the Union careful observation 
will, unquestionably, demonstrate. The ac- 
complished gentleman who, prominently con- 
nected with the legal profession, and whose 
literary associations have been varied and iin- 
portant, contributes to the dramatic columns of 
a leading daily journal, confessedly holds a 
place as an authority in critical matters here, 
as the poet Winter does in the metropolis. 
Another leading daily has the advantage of the 
services of a gentleman whose lengthy experi- 
ences in his department exceeds that of any of 
his confreres here now writing. Still another 
has the assistance of a gentleman who brings to 
the work the enthusiasm of artistic knowledge 





of the drama, and a sympathy with his work 
that has in a very brief time given him a high 
position. A fourth has had the rare experience 
of becoming familiar with acting before and 
behind the scenes, and his analyses are fre- 
quently of especial excellence. Our leading 
dailies have, in fact, for many years, maintained 
a high standard in literary and dramatic criti- 
cisms, and our weeklies have not been wanting 
in due enterprise in departments of such near 
interest to live readers. 


black bellowing smoke that the most accom- 
plished admiral could not find a landing. It is 
quite harmless, however, ‘‘as is the fashion of 
this strange nation, which is very fond of smoke 
but shrinks from giving a real blow.” On his 
approach to the coast, the Shah says he was 
himself somewhat disquieted by the uproar, and 
his grand vizier was thrown into paroxysms of 
terror, assuring his royal master that Gladstone 
Bey had conceived the intention of blowing 
him and his suite into paradise and taking pos- 
session of theirglorious country. But the Shah 
himself controlled his fears and replied: ‘Be 
Gladstone Bey does not strike. 


composed, 
’ There is 


His ships do nothing but smoke.’ 
also a good hit at the Prince of Wales, ‘‘the 
noble O-uales,” as the Shah is made to eall 
him. The Persian potentate understands that 
his mission is to sow the seeds of civilization in 
a country of infidel barbarians. n parting 
with the Prince he inquires if he may not hope 
that his great mission has been in part, at least, 
accomplished; that the seeds he came to sow 
have begun to take root. To which the royal 
O-uales responds : ‘Oh, come now, Llama ; hang 
it all! civilization, you know—” That is all 
the Prince can be prevailed upon to say on that 
topic, and with this imperfect assurance the 
royal missionary is perforce content. 


Massacuvuserts Porirics.—It cannot be de- 
nied that Gen. Butler's speech at Worcester 
was effective. Im some respects it was really | 
artistic. The answer to George F. Hoar’s gen- | 
eral charge of ‘‘failure,” by the reading of tes- 
timonials: of gratitude for his services from | 
members of all parties and several Legislatures, 
dyring the war, was as happy in recalling his | 
patriotic deeds as anything could be. It is, 
trae thia was in the line of the service that Mr. | 
G. F. Hoar excepted as one of his successes, 
but it was introduced so neatly that it could | 
hardly fail to produce a great impression on the | 
vast multitude that heard it. 
of his opponents who had written and spoken 


It is the old rebel yell of ‘silver spoons” set | 
to the new tune of ‘‘salary steal” by a few 

Why these | 
Why not tell | 
to 


musicians inthe Republican party. 
dirty flings about ‘‘Fort Fisher”? 

of his glorious \march through Baltimore 
in 


save the capitallof the nation from rebels 
| 
at | 


arms? Of his /military and civil success 


New Orleans—changing the whole character of | 








a city from pestilence to health, from riot and | 
murder to quict and law? Of his bold and 
gallant rule in New York, when copperheads | 
and rebels defied the draft ? 
But ‘‘Gen. Butler is not a temperance man.’ 
It is not essential that a sheriff should be in 
favor of capital punishment if he only executes | 
So, if the 
license law is a good one, and Gen. Butler en- 
forces it, all temperance men ought to be satis- | 
fied. It is the law we want enforced, not the | 
opinion of one man. Governor Washburn is a | 
professed temperance man, but takes no pains | 
Gen. Butler is a temperate 
Who, then, can 


the law and hangs the murderer. 


to execute the law. 
man and will enforce the law. 

the temperance man lean upon? 
Many reforms are’ necded in the great rail- | 
road monopolies; many expensive commissions | 
have outlived their usefulness; private legisla- | 
tion has become a public burden. Gen. Butler | 





' wanted an order promptly obeyed by his gen- 
| erals. 


| dead laws and idle executors. 
The arraignment | 


against him was also terribly effective with such | 


an audience. There should be no weakness in 
the armor of the manwho attacks such an ap- 
tagonist as Gen.'Butler. It was not to be ex- 


pected that he would suggest the possibility of; Butler had the confidence and esteem of the 





a doubt in the mind of Mr. Adin Thayer as to | great and good President Lincoln, of the dis- 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 


would press these reforms, and weed out much | 
that is useless and expensive. He has that 

ability, decision and independence, united with | 
a respect and regard for the Commonwealth so 

strong and sincere, that he will make a ruler to 

be feared and respected. Teter the Great is 

said to have sent one of his boots when he | 
One look from Governor Butler would 

send the State Constables into every beer-den, 

rum-hole and brandy-palace of the State. 

Let us have one Governor of the Cromwell 
type, so that no longer shall Massachusetts have | 
The good Gov. 
Andrew is introduced to prove his unfitness to 
receive Republican votes. If Gov. Andrew 
ever uttered the sentiment ascribed he was de- 
ceived by abuse and lies. But, as an offset, we 
will take the statement of the now living 
veteran Senator Cameron, who declares Gen. 





gard of the Coast Survey, who described some 
Hle 
was supplemented by Professor Pierce, who 


of the recent work of that commission. 


said that the methods used by the survey were 
essentially American, that they had lately been 
adopted by the British Geodetic Survey, and 
that the latter must get its instruments from 
our country. Some very highly mathematical 
papers were also read. 

In Section B Professor A. C. Hamlin of Ban- 
gor read an account of certain diamonds, exhib- 
iting five suites ot the gem, both cut and in the 
rough. He held that the diamond was the last 
formed or newest among all the precious stones. 
Professor J. W. Dawson of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey, followed with an important 
paper, industrially considered, upon the iron 
ores of Nova Scotia. These deposits of iron 
are certainly of incalculable value. They lie 
near beds of fuel and near the Atlantic, so that 
they can be worked, smelted, and carried to 
market with the least difficulty. Moreover, 
they are wonderfully rich and yield the best 
quality of metal. 
was from State Senator Lewis H. Morgan, of 


Another interesting paper 


Rochester, N. Y., upon “The Architecture of 
the American Aborigines.” He drew illustra- 
tions from the Indian wigwam, the houses of 
the Pueblo Indians, the palace of Montezuma, 


and the huge ruins left by the aborigines in 


| Yucatan and Peru, to show that these people 


all practised communism, and lived many fami- 
lies together under one roof. Several geologi- 
cal communications came after this. 

In the evening, F. B. Hough of Lowville, 
N. Y., read before a general session a very im- 
portant paper ‘‘On the Duty of Governments in 
the Preservation of Forests.” He called atten- 
tion to our wanton waste of timber, pointed 
out the effects of forest destruction upon cli- 
mate, and urged the duty of our government to 
interfere. European governments protect for- 
ests; why should not ours’ A committee was 
finally appointed by a vote of the Association 
to memorialize Congress on this subject. Among 
others, this committee contains Mr. Hough 
himself, Asa Gray and George B. Emerson. 

On Friday a number of astronomical papers, 
and papers describing apparatus, were read to 
Section A. Mr. E. B. Elliot also furnished a 
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: al article upon the ‘‘ Progress of Interna- 
Honal Coinage.” He urged the importance of 
a common standard unit of value to be recog- 
nized by all civilized nations. J. E. Hilgard 
told how the coast survey had re-determined the 
longitudes of Greenwich, Paris, and the Har- 
vard College observatory. His account was 
wonderfully interesting, even to outsiders, 
partly because of the speaker's enthusiam in his 
subject, and partly because of the wonderful 
care he and his assistants had taken to ensure 
accuracy. 

In Section B Professor Hamlin again took up 
his pet subject of gems, and described the sap- 
phire and the ruby. He told how they were 
sought for by the natives of India and Ceylon, 
what sort of beds contained them, and many 
other things of interest and importance. After 
Dr. Hamlin, Mr. Lewis Feuchtwanger of N. Y., 
read something about the existence of live mam- 
moths in Siberia. He had got hold of a Rus- 
sian newspaper hoax, and believed it, about an 
escaped Siberian convict, who saw five large, 
live mammoths in a secluded valley near the 
Lena River. His paper excited much merri- 
ment, bringing forth allusions to Barnum’s 
woolly horse, and to the Lyuus nocturnus, oF 
nightmare. Several other papers followed, and 
the day’s session was wound up with a produc- 
tion by E. C. Swallow of Missouri, ‘‘On the 
Origin of Species.” Prof. Swallow is an anti- 
Darwinian. He took great pains to show how 
species did not originate, but said nothing 
about how they did. Had his paper been 
termed the non-origin of species its title would 
have been more appropriate. Anyway, it was 
not a strong affair. “Of course it made a dis- 
cussion. Professors Gill and Morse supported 
evolution, Dawson of Montreal opposed it. Dr. 
Dawson made certainly as able a speech upen 
his side of the question as could well be made 
in the brief time at his disposal. He was lis- 
@ped to with great attention, though Morse 
Femed to get the better of him in the argu- 
ment. This discussion ran over to Saturday 
morning. 

On Saturday, because of the Casco Bay ex- 
cursion in the afternoon, little scientific work 
was done. In Section A, W. W. Wheildon of 
Concord, furnished an able paper on the Arctic 
Regions; but there was not much else in cither 
section of interest, save the Darwinism debate 
alluded to above, and one or two geological 
papers in the evening. 

Sunday, of course, is being devoted to rest, 
and, pussibly, by some, to recreation also. On 
Monday more papers are to be read, though the 
really heavy work of this sort is about over. 
Some of the forthcoming papers are of interest, 
nevertheless. Monday evening those members 
who are inclined to levity talk of holding a 
mecting of Section Q, wherein grave professors 
will set themselves at work to burlesque science 
Section Q 


is always edifying, tor men of science can make 


and have a good time generally. 


as bad jokes (and as good ones, too) as anybody. 
Perhaps I may send you a record of this section 
by-and-bye. On ‘Tuesday more papers will be 
read, and either then or on Wednesday the 
meetings will adjourn. ‘Tuesday afternoon an 
to Old Orchard Beach and a clam- 
bake are projected. 
affair. And on Wednesday afternoon 


members who wish are invited to go on a scien- 


excursion 
Ihis is to be quite a grand 


those 


tific deep-sea dredging expedition, aboard the 
coast survey steamer Bache. Possibly some 
other sprees may be carried through, but as yet 
they are uncertain. A trip to North Conway 
or Gorham is talked of, but is likely to fall 
w. 


through. Fr 





BRIEF NOTES. 
jAs we go to press the slogans are sounding 
dthe clans gathering, all for the choice of 
delegates to Worcester. 

Boston's sympathies go out to Gloucester, 
which was badly burned six years ago, and to 
Belfast, also badly burned cight years ago, in 
their present deep distresses. 

The reprblicans form much the most active, 
intelligent and serious of the parties of Paris; 
and they are perfecting a machinery for carry- 
ing elections, not only in Paris, but throughout 
the large towns. 

The Union Pacific Railroad had an increased 
net earning for June, 1873, over June, 1572, of 
$108,946.25, and for the first six months of 1873 
over the same period of 1872 of $775,582.14— 
which is doing finely. 

Boston’s tax-levy this year will be $12.50 per 
$1000, to $11.70 last year. There has been a 
gain in real estate for the year of $26,802,000, 
and a loss in personal of $15,695,000. Net 
gain, $11,107,000. bad, in 
view of the fire. 


This is not very 


We observe that the Salem Gazette, discus- 
sing Gen. Butler's property, quotes the sup- 
posed statement of a public advocate of his 
election to Congress, in 1868, thac it was three 
millions of dollars. If we reeollect rightly, 
the sum named was three-quarters of a million 
—not three millions. 

There are now six granges in this State, viz., 
at Boston, Deertield, Greentield, Northfield, 
Bernardston and Forge Village. The 
of all who join will be kept secret, it not being 


names 
considered desirable to make them public in any | 
Fees will be a regulation entirely local 
Amasa Walker will attcnd a pub- 


way. 
in character. 
lic meeting on Monday next, at one o'clock, at 





with whom they consorted—their customs, their 
vices and their husks. ‘They have also brought 
into the Republican party those desires for re- 
form, for economy, which were so violent as to 
cause their temporary and mistaken desertion. 
We know that their influence will be felt tor 
good, and we are sure that their bitter experi- 
ence in foreign lands will be of incalculable 
benefit to the party.—St. Pau! Press. 

After many years’ delay the State has sent to 
the city a deed of Berkeley street as originally 
agreed upon, and Mr. Auditor Turner has had 
it recorded. The right side triumphed in the 
end, and the State kept its faith after some de- 
lay.—Journal. 

But what shall we think of Mr. Peleg W. 
Chandler’s long-continued efforts to mystify 
the Legislature (till his lots were sold), Mr. 
Commissioner Purdy’s emphatic statements of 
the impregnability of the State’s position, or 
Mr. Attorney Lothrop’s frequent, long and not 
always accurate recitals of the puints in contro- 
versy? There ought to be a trio of individuals 
somewhere that should feel very cheap about 
this time. 

The coal-dealers of Pennsylvania evidently 
purpose making Portsmouth one of the great 
coal depots of New England. The Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad are about to build wharves, 
with coal “cribs” or *‘pockets,”” that will cost 
over $100,000, and which will hold thousands of 
tons of coal. The idea is to fill these ‘‘pock- 
ets” with coal during the season when freights 
are low and plenty of vessels can be had. ‘Then 
during the winter season orders for coal can be 
filled from this great reservoir for fuel. One 
whart, which is to be built immediately, will 
have a front of 325 feet and will be 100 feet 
The road will have ten iron steamers 
running to that port. Good for sleepy Ports- 
mouth! But what does New Bedford, which ex- 
pected this favor, say ? 


deep. 


The ladies will be interested in this romant ic 
story about Mr. Allen, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Governor of Olio, if not in his politics 
and chance of success :— 

At the beginning of the political campaign 
in 1830, when Allen was nominated for Con- 
gress by the Democrats, and McArthur, the 
Whig governor was a candidate for reélection, 
Allen was the lover of MeArthur’s daughter, 
and between them there was an engagement to 
be married. Butitis said thataftter McArthur’s 
defeat the governor broke off the matrimonial 
engagement, and the lady married a Kentucky 
gentleman, who died betore the expiration of 
Mr. Allen’s term in the House. Gov. MeAr- 
thurdied about the same time. <Atthe wedding 
of Judge Thurman, Mr. Allen again met Miss 
McArthur (by this time the widow of the Ken- 
tucky gentleman). ‘The old love was renewed ; 
they were married and lived happily together 
until the death of Mrs. Allen, which occurred 
before the expiration of Mr. Allen’s Senatorial 
term. Mr. Allen has since been a widower. 





The death of Mr. Francis Brown of Hamilton, 
Mass., on Saturday afternoon last, was singular. 
Ile was killed by iigktning on the marsh in 
Essex. When the shower commenced the men, 
three in number, left their mowing and started 
for home. Mr. Brown took all the scythes on 
his left shoulder, and had not got many rods 
when he was struck by the lightning, whieh, 
burning and bruising his shoulder and neck on 
each side the bundle of scythes, passed down- 
ward, scorching the skin at intervals to below 
the knee, when it apparently left his person, 
In 
its passage it tore the watch from his pocket, 


tearing his clothes and setting them on fire. 


breaking the steel guard-chain into fragments, 
denting and fusing the case, breaking the crys- 
tal, and denting the fuce—stopping the watch at 
of 
his companions was knocked down by the shock. 


twenty minutes before three o'clock. One 
Mr. Brown was a man in high esteem in his 
neighborhood, which is shocked by his tragical 
end. His age was sixty-seven years. 

The St. 
been declared unconstitutional by Judge Colvin 


Louis ‘social evil” ordinance has 
of the court of criminal correction, who sen- 
tenced two persons brought before him for keep- 
ing a house of prostitution notwithstanding 
their attempt to justify by showing a license 
under the ordinance referred to. The judge de- 
cides that the provisions of this ordinance are 
diametrically opposed to the State law under 
which this prosecution is had, and that the 
amendment to the city charter permitting the 
city council to regulate prostitution was a spe- 
cial act, applying only to St. Louis, and there- 
fore unconstitutional, inasmuch as that instru- 
ment provides that the General Assembly shall 
pass no special law in any case in which provis- 
ion can be made by general law. The judge 
says further it is a special law in its application 
In this 
it is against the spirit of the bill of rights. 
The case will be taken to the Supreme Court. 
We cannot doubt that the decision of the low- 


to but one sex and not to both sexes. 


er court will be sustained. 
The Worcester Spy 
sources surprising stories of the Fulton street 
(New York) daily noonday prayer-meeting. It 
seems to take on, it says, the general business 
character of sink 
spirituality in sordidness. 
in a request for prayers, not for his soul's 


learns from several 


the neighborhood, and to 
A young man puts 


good, but that he might find lucrative employ- 
ment; an Ohio minister wants a revival of re- 
ligion in his State, a good object; another 
young man whose “temporal wants are ill sup- 
plied” asks intercession on that ground; a sick 
man who has “already sutfered much from = im- 


position and don’t want to be imposed upon by 


| quacks,” thinks the prayers of the meeting can 


avail him. One evening a venerable clergy- 


man arose and requested that earnest prayer 





the Boston Commercial Exchange rooms, 43 


Commercial street. | 
| 


| 
. . ! 
Founder of our faith had- not where to lay his | 


The people up in New Hampshire seem to 
realize more fully than elsewhere the necessity 
of maintaining primitive Christianity, when the 


head; for on Sunday last a stranger preached 


After | 


the service was through his brethren, one by 


at their request, held a prayer-meeting. 


one, abruptly left without any one inviting him 
so he put up with 


home with them to lodge; 
what lodging he had and passed the night withs 
in the chapel. 


Among the Sandwich Islanders there is said 


to be litthe doubt that a reciprocity treaty, ne- 
gotiated on a purely commercial basis, would 
meet with great favor. But many are fright- 
ened at the idea of ceding any portion of the 


territory to the United States. There are a great 
many political meetings being held throughout 
the islands, and the native speakers are violent | 
in their denunciation of any policy that looks 
to the cession of Pearl river or any other har- | 
bor in the islands to the American or any other 
government. 
he building at Morristown, N. J., known as 
the ** Washington Headquarters,” is to be pur- 
Historical Society 
The 


society will issue 500 shares of stock of $100 


chased by the New Jersey 


as a repository for revolutionary relics. 


each for the purpose of securing the purchase | 


Morris county has already subscribed | 
to the tund. 


fund. 
more than $5000 Among those | 
who have occupied this historical building are | 
General and Mrs. Washington, Kosciusko, De-| 


Kalb, Lafayette, Putnam, Greene, Wayne, Lee. | 


} 
Steuben and Knox. 

The women-suffragists of New Hampshire 
have had a grand convention this week at Lan- 
easter. It was largely attended 
The principal speakers were Lucy Stone, Mr. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Livermore, Miss Mary A. 


throughout. 


Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, Rev. Mr. Vibbert of} 
Boston, Rev. Mr. Haskell of Lowell, Dr. Gal- 
linger of Concord, and Rev. Messrs. Clark and 
Cole of Lancaster. The closing address was by 
Henry Ward Beecher, Wednesday evening, in 
the open air, to an audience of about 2000, 

It is safe to say that three-fourths of those 
Republicans who, with honest intentions, left 
their tather’s house last fall and lived riotously 
and spent their substance for a tew months with 
the Democracy, have come back to where they 
started and have been joytully reinstated. 
Those who have returned have brought with 
them a varied knowledge of the Gentile nations 





lright, ‘tas society was 


} regularities of others. 


| buyers. 


might be offered for an official member of a 
church, a broker, who had confidentially man- 
aged the business affairs of a young member of 


the chureh in such a manner as te defraud him 


out of 315,000, which the young man could not 
recover, as it was a confidential operation. The 
characterized it ‘a downright 
Another aged man. said 


clergyman as 
piece of swindling.” 
‘it was not an isolated case,” and told of a 
man who had lost $2,000,000 through the ras- 
eality of a church member, which reduced him 
to poverty, and finally brought him tothe grave, 
the 


of their mistortunes ‘rolled in wealth.” 


leaving his widow in great need, while 


cause 
After the meeting closed the dishonest members 
were denounced unsparingly, one business man 
declaring vehemently that the exposures were 
honey-combed.” 
statements true, but it is 


doubt all: these are 


hardly conducive to a religious frame of mind 


to go to prayer-meeting to contemplate one’s | 


physical intirmities or bewail the financial ir- 


| York even the prayer-meetings need reform. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


Chauncey Hali School will reopen for both 


; sexes at Andrew Hall, Sept. &. 


The advertisements concerning high school 
admissions should not be overlooked by parents. 


j 
Secretary Warner has the annual supplement 


to the general statues ready, and Wright & Pot- 
ter, 1) Province street, are ready to deliver 
them to the profession and others. H 
Messrs. Cushman & Brooks 
table linen and milliners’ goods to advantage to | 


are dealing in 


Everything is new, nice, and low in! 
Call and look—at 37 and 59 Temple | 


price. 
| 


place. 

The steamer **Stamford” leaves this morning | 
at %.30 for one of the most delightful trips of 
the season, viz. to Gloucester, the particulars 
of which are giveg among the ‘* Entertain- 
ments.” Our early city readers will be just in 
season to take their coats and ladies on their | 
arms and go. 





With partially unripe fruit in abundance at | 
this season it is not surprising that one’s system 
is soon out of order, leading to dyspepsia and | 
other ills. But fortunately ‘‘White’s Specialty” | 
is at hand tor that terrible trouble, dyspepsia, | 


and its warm encomiums render confidence in | to which the Cobden Club awarded its gold med- 


its virtues quite easy. 


And now come the Boston and Maine and | his fidelity, and his services. May the charch 
Grand Trunk Railways and arrange for grand | continually present equally noble soldiers of hu- 
' 


excursions to Montreal, Quebec, and all along, 


Nol 


It must be that in New | 


fescape from slavery, lived until 1870, we think 


{ot Park Street church in which to hold the 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, 





The New England Agricultural Socicty’s fair, 
at Mystic Park, Medford, next week, has al- 
ready had of entries—cattle 500; horses 225; 
sheep 84; swine 35; agricultural implements, 


them. 
first-class trotting horses to the public one day 
of the fair. On Friday morning Mr. Murray 
will give the annual address. 

Three new books, this week, from Osgood & 
Co.—‘‘White Rose and Red,” which is really a 
very clever piece of verse, and will reward pe- 
rusal; ‘‘Christus,” by Longfellow, in the popu- 
lar ‘“‘diamond edition” form, including the Di- 
vine Tragedy, the Golden Legend, and the New 
England Tragedies; and Bryant’s ‘‘Homer’s 
Iliad,” Roslyn edition, uniform with the Faring- 
ford Tennyson—a feast tor literary epicures. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton, whose thoughtful 
and excellent writings on art and the intellect- 
ual life have given him a wide circle of Ameri- 
can readers, is but thirty-eight years of age. 

A charming daughter of Hepworth Dixon has 
just died at nineteen. She wag her father’s 
secretary, brilliant and accomplished. A year 
ago, happening to-hear him say that he should 
like to have some Spanish works translated into 
English, she immediately applied herself 
learn Spanis., and six months afterwards made 
the translations. 

Mr. Charles W. Felt of Salem, proposes to 
republish the American Justifier, in Boston, 
early in September, and, as he wishes to avail 
himself of his previous circulation in this vicin- 
ity, the Justifier will hail from Salem, Wake- 
field and Boston, though making no especial 
pretentions to the sphere of a local paper. The 
English-American is to be transferred from 
Liverpool, and published at the same oftice for 
distribution among the passengers of European 
steamers sailing from America. Parties in 
Liverpool with whom Mr. Felt left the English- 
America. are so far satisfied with the import- 
ance of the work originated there by him that 
they wiil prosecute it hereafter under the name 
of the American Herald. 

6 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Vice President Wilson left Boston Saturday 
for a two weeks’ stay at Martha’s Vineyard, as 
the guest of Ex-Governor Claflin. 

The friends of Walt Whitman will be glad to 
learn that he is steadily improving in health, 
his case having recently taken a more favorable 
turn, and his complete restoration is now almost 
assured. He is at his brother’s in Camden, N. J. 

We read in the Plymouth (Mass.) Memorial 
that Lx-Deputy Collector E. E. Williamson, ot 
the Boston district of Internal Revenue, is so- 
journing on a farm in Marshfield, whether he 
went by order of his physician, three years ago, 
an over-worked man. He is much improved 
in health, although still a quiet sufferer from 
facial neuralgia. Mr. W. was one of the first 
to advo sate the nomination of Senator Wilson 
for the Vice-Presidency, and has said and writ- 
ten much for the Republican party. 

The President's silver wedding was quietly 
celebrated at Long Branch on Friday, the 22d 
instant. Owing to the recent death of Mr. 
Jesse Grant, the President's father, and to the 
present illness of Mrs. Grant's father, no invi- 
tations, or very few, were issued, but the per- 
sonal friends of the family were received with 
little ceremony. Captain Grant and Miss Julia 
Dent were married et St. Louis in 1848. The 
weddins was a brilliant one, and was attended 
by the best society of St. Louis, but the young 
couple had no very flattering prospects before 
them, and the first dozen years of their married 
life passed almost without incidents other than 

those which befall every one who has to earn a 
| living. Then came the war, and we all know 
the way in which Grant won his rank as Gen- 
eral, became the most famous of American sol- 
diers, and has twice been chosen to the Presi- 
dency. As the Christian Union remarks, it is 
not often that the interval between a wedding 
and its twenty-fifth anniversary covers such re- 
markable experiences as have fallen to the lot 
of General and Mrs. Grant, but through them 
all it is pleasant to know that their domestic 
happiness has been unbroken. 


We are pleased to see the columns of the 
Congregationalist used to speak highly of the 
life and character of that good man, the late 
Rey. Joshua Leavitt. In an article published 
in the /ndependent, some months since, *‘Rec- 
ollections of Dr. Leavitt, by Joseph T. Thomp- 
son LL. D.,” the writer says of Mr. Leavitt: 
‘For the slave he would at any time have laid 
| down his life; for his sake he did sacrifice name, 
emolument, position, social consideration, pres- 
ent influence, professional honors and rewards. 
In place of these he accepted poverty, misrep- 
The question 
Why was a minister of good and regu- 





resentation, abuse, obloquy.” 
| arises : 
/lar standing in a large and powerful denomi- 
nation called to make these sacrifices? Mi- 
| chael Wigglesworth (of the olden time), Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, Elder Knapp, Dr. Storrs, were 
remarkable for their severity of preaching to 
sinners outside the church, and some of them 
very severe against other denominations; and 
yet they always stood high in their own denom- 
ination, and were not called to make the sac- 
ritices spoken of by Dr. Thompson. We sus- 
| pected that Mr. Leavitt sometimes preached to 
| sinners inside the church. We think that his 
| hearers were not always as fortunate as the late 
| Rufus Choate, who said he went to his pew in 
| Dr. Nehemiah Adams's church during twenty- 
| five years ‘without any fear of being disturbed 
But Dr. Leavitt was 
an anti-slavery preacher. A popular minister, 
now pastor of one of the most wealthy and 
conservative churches in the city of Boston, 
said: ‘Christianity, I believe, will never cease 
to sorrow that the church was led and not lead- 
ing in the crusade against human slavery in 
}the United States.” Rev. Dr. Cheever said: 
‘Our young men look in vain to our pulpits for 
that sympathy with the oppressed and affinity 
| with the native impulses of the human heart for 
the true gospel cultivates. 
They are repelled by the cold, sanctimonious 
caution with which all enthusiasm for freedom 
is banished from the sanctuary.” Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones says of the church: ‘As a whole, with 
reference to slavery, it was recreant to the 
greatest trust ever committed to the church of 
any nation; though to this recreancy there 
' were noble exceptions ;” and the writer believes 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt was one them. We 
are pleased to see leading religious journals 
speak so highly of one who was so faithful to 
the discharge the duties of the hour in the 
day and generation in which he lived. Had the 
Rev. Charles T. Torrey, Congregationalist Or- 
thodox minister of Massachusetts, who died in 
Baltimore jail for assisting some persons to 





by outside questions.” 


!freedom which 





of 


his friends would not have been refused the use 


funeral services over his remains. Many years 
ago Dr. Leavitt labored much to bring about 
cheap postage. Dr. Jewett speaks of him as 
‘“‘one of our temperance fathers.” Dr. Thomp- 
sonsays: ‘‘There was one recompense that came 
to Dr. Leavitt late in life. He was always an 
advocate of freedom of commerce as the di- 
vine law of national intercourse, and, at an age 
when most men would shrink from such a labor 
of competition, he wrote an essay on this theme 


al.” So much for Dr. Leavitt, his treatment, 


at prices positively surprising—to those cities, 
and return by the White Mountains for only 


$15! Such favors make it cheaper to be absent 
than to remain at home. See the card under 
“Entertainments.” 


filling two large tents, devoted exclusively to 
Arrangements are making to present 


MUSIC NOTES. 


as ‘‘Gilmore’s 22d Regiment Band.” 
changed his residence from Boston to New York 


ond to none in the world in point of excellence 


crowing act of his musical career. 
more is a genial, noble-hearted gentleman, 
whom it is always a pleasure to meet, and, 
while his whole soul seems bound up in music, 
he always has time for a kind word, cheerfully- 


his well-deserved prosperity. 


Mario is meeting with, having reached the sum 
of $30,000 in England, shows how lasting and 
substantial were the renown and popularity 
gained by this prince of tenors years ago. Many 
of the present generation of music-lovers never 
heard that wonderful voice in its purity and 
power, which thrilled audiences in Europe and 
America as they had never been thrilled before ; 
and the eminent tenor’s tour through both con- 


royal receptions, so intense was the enthusiasm 
he aroused. It is but a year ago since he again 
came before the public as a singer, broken in 
voice and fortune ; but great as the disappoint- 
ment must have been to those who contrasted 
his latest efforts with his old successes, he was 
yet welcomed for what he had been, and occa- 
sionally he was able to reward this generous 
treatment by giving his hearers a suggestion of 
his old power. But circumstances which could 
not kill his fame swept away the handsome for- 
tune that flowed in upon him in a constant 
stream during his season of marvellous tri- 
umphs. Mario was generous with his friends 
and himself, and when he found himself bereft 
of means he had, also, to confess that he had 
lost his old resources for recovering them. He 
is likely to be provided for, however, because 
the world owes him a living, at least, for his 
great genius, whose wealth has been within the 
reach of all, and the accumulations now being 
made are no more than extra dividends reason- 
ably his due. 





ART NOTES. 

Miss Margaret Foley’s design for a fountain 
for Lincoln Park, Chicago, which was ordered 
before the recent fire, kas just gone into the 
hands of Roman workmen, to be cut in marble. 
It is a basin with rocks in the center, to which 
two little boys and a girl are clinging and play- 
ing with the water. 





Milmore, the sculptor, is hard at work, in his 
modest Roman studio in the Via ‘Tolentino. 
Ife has just completed the model for the colossal 
figure, in bronze, which is to surmount the 
soldiers’ monument on Boston Common, the ex 
ecution of which is entrusted to this artist. The 
model was to be shipped to Munich, where it 
now is, in all probability. Mr. Milmore 
also modeling a beautiful work for Mount Au- 
burn, representing the Angel of Resurrection. 
He is winning his way in that wonderful old 
world of art, modestly but surely, and is fast 
becoming recognized as the young American 
whose artistic promise is of the greatest, while 
the work he has executed receives the worthiest 
encomiums. His two noble busts of Sumner 
and Phillips attract great admiration, not more 
because of the genuine nobility of the subjects 
than from the fine execution. We may add 
that he has sent for his plaster bust of Parker, 
which will be put in marble for the new Parker- 
Memorial edifice on Berkeley street. 


was 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


“ROFFIN'S BOWER”—ITS HISTORY AND WILAT IT 
HAS ACCOMPLISHED—CRUEL ASPERSIONS RE- 
FUTED. 

There have recently appeared in the Bos- 
ton /erald two letters, signed, respectively, 
‘Working Girl” and ‘‘Aunt Abigail,” both of 
which, by word and implication, ascribed dis- 
honesty, not only of motive but of act, to Miss 
Jennie Collins of ‘Boffin’s Bower.” If the evil 
done by these malicious communizations were 
confined simply to the wounding of the courage- 
ous littke woman upon whom the attack is 
made, it would be infamous enough, surely, but 
in that case this defence would remain unwrit- 
ten. Unfortunately the mischief does not end 
here. There is grave danger that those to 
whom Miss Coliins is personally unknown— 
those who might need her aid—those who might 
otherwise render aid to help the cause to which 
she devotes her life—may be led to accept the 
damaging statement as authentic. ‘To prevent 
as far as may be the possibility of this, and as 
a tribute of respect to a woman who is earnestly 
striving, against desperate odds, to advance the 
interest of working women, as well as in the 
name of truth and justice, the present writer 
begs leave to submit to the public the following 
statements. 

‘‘Boftin’s Bower,” let it be said to the unin- 
formed-—and the class seems to be numerous— 
was started by the individual efforts of Miss 
Collins three years ago, for the purpose of 
affording working girls, who wished to avail 
themselves of it, a pleasant reading-room, 
where, in their leisure hours, they could find 
the best class of current literature without cost, 
together with warmth, light, and other attractive 
surroundings; a place where they could come 
in the evenings, during the day, remain all day 
when out of work, if they wished, and where 
they could find in Miss Collins a sincere friend 
to whom they could confide their trials, their 
wrongs and their temptations, sure of receiving 
the needed sympathy and help. So successful 
was this plan, and so suggestive of much more 
that could and should be done, that the resolve 
was made to add a sewing-room to the reading- 
room, and there do what could be done to trans- 
form incompetence into skilled labor. The case 
was submitted by Miss Collins to benevolent 
friends, who rendered it practicable by volun- 
tary subscriptions. A work-room was hired 
and furnished, three sewing-machines were kind- 
ly contributed, material procured, and shortly 
the plan was in successful operation. Girls 
without work—those who wished to learn to 
operate upon the sewing-machine, but who were 
without means of obtaining instruction—came 
here, and, without money or price, were taught. 
And this is a point to be strictly borne in mind, 
that no matter what important service is ren- 
dered, what shelter, warmth or food is given, 
what places are procured, what service supplied 
to employers, not one cent is demanded. To 
worthy girls, without employment, who are will- 
ing to work, wages are paid; one dollar per day 
for the better class of work, seventy-five cents 
to the less skilled. This is a voluntary offering 
from Miss Collins, given because it is almost in- 
variably needed, and because she is always 
desirious of encouraging effort. The articles 

of clothing which these learners produce are 
unsaleable, and are kept to supply the needs 

of those women who come, as they constant- 

ly do come, insufficientlyeclad. From this 

labor no income is derived; orders cannot be 

taken to be filled by unskilled work, and the 

moment sufficient knowledge is acquired regular 

employment is found for them. Skilled work 

is the great need of the day, and it never stands 

idle by necessity 

Thus has been shown the working of ‘‘Boffin’s 

Bower” up to the date of the great fire, Nov. 

9th, 1872. And here let it be said that the work 

done by Miss Collins, for the women then thrown 

out of employment, will stand in the history of 

that awful calamity a monument pure and white, 

recalling her name and her labors with bless- 

ings to the lips of the toiling womanhood of 
the future, when the graves of her defamers are 

forgotten. Straight to this woman, who had 

stood their friend in every time of need, those 

bereaved women went. On that dreadful Mon- 





manity ! 


Mr. P. S. Gilmore is in better health than in 
former years, and is engaged in perfecting his 
military band in New York, which will be known 
He has 


He says that he will have a military band sec- 


and number of performers, and intends it as the 
Mr. Gil- 


given advice, or pecuniary assistance, to every 
one of his profession, and we shall rejoice at 


The success which a subscription in behalf of 


tinents at that time resembled a succession of 


got under complete control at midnight. 
engines came from Bangor, Vinalhaven and 
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needs, in presence of a desolation which in 


first to Jennie Collins for succor. 
threes, by half-dozens, by scores and scores 
and by hundreds, they came. 


three long, weary days. 
every needed kind was given. 


jority of these women had found work. 


forty girls unprovided for. 


could then command was exhausted. 
kept them on until places were found for them, 


of almost one hundred dollars. This work was 
given to them, not as a demand of so much 


charity might be removed from the money which 
they would otherwise have been obliged to re- 
ceive as a gift. The debt above alluded to Miss 


poses to do so from a sum which was bequeathed 
to her personally some two years ago, and which 
she will receive the moment the estate is set- 
tled. ‘Thus it is seen that hundreds have ex- 
perienced the benefits of this establishment 


those which had gone before. ‘There is not a 
worthy working woman in Boston, it is safe to 
say, who, understanding the workings of ‘‘Bof- 
fin’s Bower,” does not respect and trust utterly 
the woman to whom they are indebted for its 
existence, and who would not, by one unfaithful 
act, imperil their esteem to win a crown. 

‘‘Boflin’s Bower” derives its support from 
a few well-known benevolent gentlemen of 
wealth, who, in the forms of yearly subscrip- 
tions, contribute sums which in the aggregate 
amount to something less than twelve hundred 
dollars. The names of these gentlemen, the 
amount of money subscribed, as well as the 
sources from which came the additional nine 
hundred and ninety-seven dollars and one cent, 
contributed to meet the expenses consequent 
upon the fire, are all to be found in the report 
of ‘‘Boftfin’s Bower” for 1872-'73, now ready for 
distribution to any desiring trustworthy infor- 
mation. That this report tallies perfectly with 
the books of the establishment, and that these 
books have been accurately kept, the writer is 
prepared to testify. That the amount received, 
generous as it, is in no wise adequate to the 
work which should and would be accomplished, 
had Miss Collins the power, is a fact to be re- 
gretted. But that it has fulfilled its 
foaty fold; that it has achieved that which can- 
not be measured by money, is shown by the 


mission 


letters which she is daily receiving from those 
who turn with thanks, with blessings, with ut- 
terances of gratitude innumerable for advice, 
for her downright hand of help in poverty, for 
her guarding, saving influence in the hour of 
temptation and threatening ruin. These 
the facts in regard to this woman, whom malice 
has repeatedly and relentlessly assailed during 
the last three years. 

In conclusion, let it be asserted that Boston 
have this woman’s influence 
The woman's cause can- 


are 


sannot atford to 
dwarfed by slander. 
not afford to iet her character for integrity rest 
under suspicion, created by falsehood, without 
defence. ‘The working women themselves can- 
not afford to doubt her truth a single hour. She 
has been to them the firmest friend they have 
ever had. She has been again and again the 
medium that won them justice from unfair em- 
ployers, when, although the right was theirs, 
the power and will to do wrong were on the 
other side. She has done for them what no 
other woman has ever done—she has given her 
life to their service. She has taken the food 
from her lips and gone hungry that they might 
be fed. She has walked the streets to beg for 
them, in broken shoes, through winter snows, 
because the last dollar she possessed had been 
bestowed to one in dire need. She has won for 
their needs a recognition; she has secured for 
them a consideration; she has, by her devotion, 
given a dignity to them as a class, which they 
would otherwise never have gained. ‘That ad- 
vice, kind words, a night's shelter, a portion of 
her scanty tood, are the only help she can be- 
stow, is too often true; but itis want of money, 
not wantof will. She does what she can. Not 
adollar, except for necessary food, does she 
expend upon herself. The very clothes which 
she wears, and which suspicion has attributed 
to misappropriation of funds, have been pro- 
vided by Mrs. Flynt and Mrs. E. M. Wilson, 
dressmakers, Mrs. P. A. Dougherty and Mrs. 
E. J. Crimp, milliners, and other skilled work- 
ing women, who do not need her aid, but who 
see to it that she is neatly clad as a tribute of 
respect for her goodness to those who do. In 
view of the facts here stated, ali of which can 
be verified, we rest the case of Jennie Collins 
in the hands of the people and beg them to pass 


judgment upon her. Atice Dutton. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The State constables made another heavy 
seizure of liquor Tuesday, some $2000 worth. 
T. J. Dunbar, on Washington street, a large 
dealer, was the chief victim. Usually Mr. Dun- 
bar has $50,000 worth of liquors on hand. Re- 
cent events have made him more wary, and ke 
judiciously reduced his stock. 

There have been thus far eight excursions for 
the poor children, in which 4750 children have 
participated. Two hundred dollars still remain 
in the hands of the committee, who desire a 
slight addition thereto in order to give the col- 
ored children a day’s recreation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Gloucester has been smitten by a double dis- 
aster. ‘The recent gale on the Eastern coast 
has driven thirty-two of her fishing schooners 
ashore on the coasts of Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton and Magdalene Island. Barely had the 
first intelligence of this disaster come over the 
wires when a terrible fire of Wednesday night 
broke out on Front street, in the business cen- 
ter of the city, and laid $150,000 worth of prop- 
erty in ashes. The same district was burned 
over some ten years ago, and was rebuilt with | 
wooden buildings with the exception of a fine | 
brick block of the Procter Brothers of the Cape 
Ann Advertiser. Their office had been recently 
refitted at great expense, and they occupied the 


kindest hearts were stricken dumb to individual 


volved multitudes, these poor women turned 
By twos, by 


As fast as four 
pens could take down name, address, occupa- 
tion and date, so rapidly the work went on for 
To these, relief of 
Sympathy, shel- 
ter, food, clothes, encouragement, money, work, 
as required, until the storm had abated, business 
was resumed, skilled labor sought, and the ma- 
For 
three weeks, however, there remained some 
To these work was 
supplied and wages paid at the rates before 
mentioned, until all the money Miss Collins 
Still she 


thus running herself in their debt to the amount 


labur for so much pay, but that the odium of 


Collins has as yet been unable to meet, but pro- 


since the 9th of last November, not to speak of 


long STOCKINGS, Infants’ Worsted UNDERVESTS 
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, AUGUST 30 


BEFORE YOU START on a journey secure a general 
accident policy in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY of Hartford. PLUMMER, Agent, 89 Washington 
street. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
’ | ington street. All deposits made in this Institution 
from that date for all full calendar months they remain 
ni Bank, 





WHITE’S SPECIALTY.—A word of advice is never 
Out of place, especially to dyspeptics, who are prone 
to let the distemper which affects them get the upper 
hand almost before they know of its presence. To 
those who have suffered from this distressing compan- 
ion we can heartily recommend White’s Specialty as 
possessing those virtues which will restore health to 
the most disheartened victim. From personal knowl- 
edge of its virtues we speak and assure our readers 
that there is balm in Gilead, and a physician in 
White’s Specialty.— Boston News, tf july26 





WINE VERSUS CIDER.—There is a common idea 
that pure cider is harmless, if not absolutely beneti- 
cialin its effects. But the Rhine wines of the ordi- 
nary sort contain less alcohol than well-made cider, 
and their effects upon the digestive organs are gener- 
ally more salutary. Good cider has ten per cent. of 
alcohol. Messrs. ENGELHARDT & Co. offer to the 
public the choice of a number of kinds of pure wine, 
which have on the average not over eight per cent. 
Which is the better drink for temperate people? Call 
and examine at the WEINSTUBE, JOY’S BUILDING, 
81 Washington street. 
13. 


on or before September Ist, 1873, will draw interest } 


Private office up-stairs, room 


1873. 





NEW BOOKS. 
|. WHITE ROSE AND RED. 


Abe and his Seven Wives.” 1 vol. lémo. $1.50. 


Hart, of Maine, a rover. 


“Red Kose,” a beautiful Indian girl. 
of her and wilderness life. he returned to Drowsie- 
town, where he found the “White Rose,” pretty 
Pheebe Cattison, whom he married. The Literary 
World says: “While in effect a lively narrative, en- 
livened by touches of tine humor, it contains many 
passages of remarkable vigor, and some scenes of 
exquisite pathos. The freshness of its theme, its ro- 
bustly-imaginative treatment, and the charm of its 
movement, will probably secure for it a wide reading 
and great popularity.” 


Il. CHRISTUS. 


Comprising THE DIVINE TRAGEDY, THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND, and NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. By IL. 
W. LONGFELLOW. Diamond Edition. 1 yo). $1.00. 
Uniform with the popular Diamond Longfellow. 
Tennyson, Whittier, Lowell, Scott. An edition tor 


the million, of a work unique in character and endur- 
ing interest. 


Ul. BRYANT'S HOMER'S ILIAD. 


One volume Koslyn Edition. Uniform with the Far- 
ringford TENNYSON. I2mo. Bevelled boards, full 
gilt. g4.00. 


translation of the greatest poem of antiquity. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
FOR BOTH SEXEs, 

will reépen at ANDREW HALL, Sept. 8. 


CUSHINGS & LADD. 
3t 


dressing 
aug30 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Boston, Aug. 27, 1873. 
The Annual Supplement to the General Statutes has 
just been published and for sale by Mersrs. Wright 
& Potter, 19 Province street. 
copy. OLIVER WARNER, 
augsov It Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
dress protection of depositors. 3m aug2 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—It having 
been represented to us that certain parties in Boston 
have been selling Ales under the name of, and 
represented as, **Cook’s Celebrated Ale,” we hereby 
caution the public that no package, in wood, is genu- 
ine unless stencilled **McCormick’s Patent, Nov. 16, 
1s69; Reissued January 25, 1870.” 
The only persons in Boston possessing the right to 
bottle our Ales are Col, P. T. HANLEY, No. 1465 
Washington street, and the undersigned, 
ISAAC COOK & CO., 
aug?-tr Depot, No. 25 Central street 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS pays for a quarter’s instruc- 
tionin any department, under the most eminent mas- 
ters, and for collateral advantages, equivalent to 
SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in addition, without 
extra charge, at the NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. Largest Music 
School in the World. Situations procured for com- 
petent pupils. Fall Term opens September 15th 
Send for cireulay to 
uugd dt E. TOURJEE, Director. 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIV 


154 TREMONT STREET. 

Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17, 
Classes limited to four pupils only. 
Largest number ot free advantages of any Music 
School in America, 
Only the best teachers engaged. 
Organ practice free to Students. 
Apply for Circulars to 
jly26u JULIUS EICHBERG, Director 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.— 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are iavited to 
send Delegates to a State Convention, to be held at 
MECHANICS HALL, WORCESTER, WEDNEs- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER loth, 1873, at 11 1 2 o’elock A.M., 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for the va- 
rious State Offices to be filled at the November elee- 
tion. Each town and each ward of a city is entitled 
to one delegate, and also one additional delegate for 
every two hundred votes, and for every fraction as 
large as one hundred, cast for Gen. Grant,in such 
town or ward in 1872. 
Admission to the Hall will be by tickets, and each 
delegate must be provided with a credential, bearing 
ONLY his own name. 
By order of Republican State Committee. 
GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman, 
GEO. S. MERRILL, Secretary. 
Boston, Aug, 25th, 1873. 
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THE BIRD SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, No. 482 Fourth street, South Boston, will be 
opened September 15, 1873, under charge of a new 
principal. 

The fund left by Mr. J. H. Bird enables this school 
to provide for young ladies a course of instruction 
equal to that in the best private schools, and at far 
less cost. 

The new schoolhouse is a beautiful and commodi- 
ous building. It is provided with apparatus for facil- 
itating study, and for the accommodation of young 
ladies of retined manners. 

It will be kept as a select school, and candidates 
for admission must be acceptable in point of ac- 
quirements and of character. 

The general rule is that candidates must have made 
mental acquirements equal to those of the average of 
graduates of the City Grammar Schools. The gen- 
eral object is to revise and perfect the acquirements 
of young ladies in the higher English branches. 
Special instruction in Latin will be given by the prin- 
cipal, and in French and German by competent teach- 
ers. Facilities will also be given for study of ele- 
mentary music, 

Terms (for the present) $40 a year for ordinary 
branches. Additional charge for the languages. 

For particulars apply to the principal at the school- 
house, between the hours of 3 and 5 Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, or at her residence, No, 527 
Columbus ayenue, or to 

auges SAMUEL G. HOWE, Trustee. 


Cushman & Brooks, 

NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Offer at retail Cases 

LINEN TABLE DAMASKS AND NAPKINS, 

DOYLIES, TOWELS, SCOTCH DIA- 


PERS, GLASS TOWELING, TURKEY 
RED DAMASKS. 


—ALSO— 








A Magnifleent line fine WOOL FLANNELS, COT- 
TON FLANNELS, OPERA FLANNELS, Misses’ and 
Children’s fleeced Cotton, Merino and Fancy Wool 


and JACKETS, Ladies’ BELTS and BELT-CLASPs, 
at extraordinary low prices. 





lower floor with a book and variety store. Their 
loss is nearly $50,000, about half covered by | 
insurance. The total insurance on the burned | 
district is about $00,000, 
MAINE. 

A fire broke out in Dennett's sail-loft at 
Belfast, on Sunday afternoon about 2 o'clock, 
near the depot. The weather being dry, and a 
strong gale blowing from the north, the firemen | 
could do nothing to prevent its spreading with | 
fearful rapidity along the wharves as far as Car- | 
ter’s shipyard and the Marine Railway, crossing 
Union street and extending to High street, con- 
suming all the buildings in a southerly course 
as far as the house of E. K. Boyle on High | 
street, where the fire was stayed. Over one} 
hundred and twenty-five buildings were de- | 
stroyed, mostly of wood. The whole loss, as 
near as can be estimated, is nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars. Excepting on the two steamboat 
wharves, with a single exception, all the prom- 
inent wharf buildings are burnt, the Belfast | 
foundry, Carter H. Coe’s shipyard, with one or 
more vessels on the stocks, M. R. Cooper's | 
lumber yard, Matthews & Co.’s sash and blind | 
factory, C. R. Thomb’s sail loft, D. W. Dyer & | 
Co.'s marine railway, the Carter House, the 
Frothingham House, &c. At least one hundred 
and thirty families are houseless. The fire raged 
from 2 until 8 o'clock, P. M., and was finally 
Fire 





| 





Searsport. 


Some of the vessels on the stocks 
were saved. 





"BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Louk AT THE INVALID TABLE AT STEVENS'S 
Furniture Store, 601 Washington street, and remem 
a. 


ber that sick friend. 3 


A 





The EAGLE CLoTHING COMPANY are closing out 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES their entire stock of 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing Goods and 
Umbrellas. Corner Washiugton and Essex Streets. 





day morning, when Boston was in ashes and the 
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par dco ons Stern pert spti eae 


| bons, Laces, Velvet, Velvet Ribbons, Sash 


Geo. R. Brine & CO., 
ao, 


Simon & Brooks, 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE IPLACE. 


MILLINERS, 


Country Storekeepers and Dressmakers, 
can always be supplied with very LATEST 
Shapes and Styles Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Hats, Bonnets and Frames, 
Paris Artificial Flowers, Feathers, Rib- 


Ribbons, Veils, Millinery, Ornaments, 
Oxydized Goods, Belt Clasps, Belts, 
Buckles, Dress Trimmings, etc., etc., at 
LOWER PRICES than at any other Es- 
tablishment in Boston. PLEASE EX- 
AMINE. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


augs0 It 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 








Catalogues 
can be obtained at most of the book-stores, or by ad- 


Price 50 cents per 


*,* For sale by Booksellers, 
of price by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


BOSTON. 


THF BEST MUSIC BOOKS 
For High and for Grammar Schools. 
THE HOUR OF SINGING ! 


By L. 0. EMERSON & W.S. TILDEN. Price, $1.00. 


aug30 It 





This High School Singing Book is admirably titted 
for its work. containing a good elementary course 
and a large quantity of the best vocal music well ar- 
ranged in two, three and tour parts. Has been re- 
ceived with the greatest favor by practical teachers. 


; Just ready, THE TRIO, a collection of three-part 
songs, arranged especially for High Schools and Sem- 
Inaries, An excellent companion or successor to the 


HOUR OF SINGING. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


By L. O. EMERSON. Price 50 Cents. 

The new, sprightly. and yery musical COMMON 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK is by a gentleman who “hits 
the mark every time,” and never fails in. satisfy ing 
the musical taste of the people. Of his previous 
School Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 

All school-teachers are invited to give this new and 
popular book a trial. 

Any book published by Ditson & Co. will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


aug3o tt 





FURNITURE! 


SELLING OUT! 


Having to vacate our premises, 3 and 4 Holmes 
Biock, Haymarket Square, 


AT ONCE. 

We offer our Stock Goods at 

Very Low Prices. 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


aug23 


SAFES. 


HALL’S 
SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, 


WITH A CAPITAL OF HALF A MILLION 
DOLLARS, 





Has a reputation worth ten times that 
amount, as their entire losses in 27 years 
don’t amount to one quarter of one per 
cent. 

Look out for Counterfeits. 

See that HALL’S NAME is on every 


Safe, if you want a Fire or Burglar 
Proof. 


augy it 


HOT AIR 
FURNACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO, 


MANUFACTURE 


Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 
suitable for bricks and portable casings, 
and adapted to all kinds of buildings. 
They have proved by the test given them 
for several years to be the most substan- 
tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
are cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 

aa- SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO., 


21 Bedtord Street. 
aug23 om 


ISAAC COOK & Co.'s 
STOCK ALE. 


By reason of our patrons calling upon us so fre- 
quently for BOTTLED ALE, and having been unable 
to supply it direct from our Store, we have deter 
mined for the future to bottle it ourselves, and re- 
spectfully solicit the patronage of those desiring 
COOK’S ALE. For its puriiy and quality, the follow 
ing litter from Dr. 8S. DANA HAYES, State Assayer 
and Chemist for Massachushtts, speaks :— 





No. 20 STATE STREET, Boston. 
Messrs. Isaac Cook & Co. 

Gentlemen :—I have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort for you, and have seen the practical 
working of McCormick’s purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetification and mold) which exist in wort 
as it comes from the malt and hops, and which is not 
visible, tre removed by this process. If the wort is 
passed through this apparatus when hot, all the val- 
uable constituents are held up in clear solution, and 
are not removed by the filter, while the impurities, 
which are coagulated by boiling, are completely sep- 
arated and removed. 

Respectfully, S. DANA HAYEs, 
State Assayer and Chemist for Massachusetts. 
28th April, 1871. 

All orders for Quart and Pint Bottles, also for 
Hhds., Bbls., Half Bbls. and Kegs, (specially put up 
for the Trade and Family use.) will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

&@ The attention of EXPRESSMEN and GRO- 
CERsS is particularly invited to this advertisement. 


ISAAC COOK & C0,, 
25 CENTRAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 


A Love Story in Verse. By the Author of “Saint 


This charming story in verse, rumored to be the 
work of Mr. Robert Buchanan, 1elates how Eureka 
os tiriug of civilization at Drow- 
sieville, wandered into the wilderness and found the 
i After wearying 


An excellent library edition of this incomparable 


Sent postpaid on receipt 


‘ENTERTAINMENTS. 
NEW AND GRAND 
HXCURSIONS 


VIA 


BOSTON & MAINE OR EASTERN 


—AND— 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 


Boston to Montreal and Return, via Gorham, 





White Mountains................ Caseuseucnee $12 Oo 
Boston to Quebec and Return, do 12 00 
Boston to Acton and Return, do. ..............66 12 00 
Boston to Upton and Return, do.............--. 12 00 
Boston to St. Hyacinthe and Return, do......... 12 00 
Boston to Montreal and Return via Quebec 

and Gorham, White Mounteins, only........ 15 00 
Boston to Gorham, White Mountains and Re- 

CN PUD Meise hoe ons vuansl seb cecsNecabescs 10 Oo 
Boston to Gorham, White Mountains and Re 

Suerte ek arid Fah goon fics lwee cosines 8S 00 


Also Round Trip Tickets via Niagara Falls, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Saratoga, ete. 
Tickets going West good until Sept. Sth, and to Re- 
turn until Nov. Ist, 1S73, 
Tickets tor sale only at the Company's Office, 13-4 
Washington street, Boston. 

C.J. BRYDGES, Managing Director, 

(*. T. R.R. Montreal, 

augs0 2t JOHN HOCKING, Agent. 


NEXT WEEK! 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR 


Under the auspices of the New England 
Agricultural Society, 


—AT- 
PARK, MEDFORD, 

CNEAR BOSTON), 

September 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1873. 


MYSTIC 


$30,000 

In Premiums and Gratuities for Horses, Cattle, 

Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Products of the Farm and 

Mechanic Arts. 

$12,000 

Offered as Special Premiums for Trotting Horses. 

SPLENDID ENTRIES of Cattle, Imple- 

ments, &c., and a brilliant display of the 

FINEST HORSES in New England, 

On Friday morning, Rev. W. HL. Il. Murray, will 

present the annual address before the Society. 

Admission card 25cts; for the season $1.00. 
augsu 
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ONE. 
PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
The Cheapest and Most Popular Excursions, 


PER STEAMER STAMFORD, 

THIS DAY (SATURDAY,) AUG. 30th, 
For PIGEON COVE, ROCKPORT and GLOUCES- 
TER. 
Leaving Lewis wharf at 045 A.M. 
It is unnecessary to describe the scenery of these 
routes, they are well and favorably known to every 
tourist, 
Positively no more than 600 tickets, good for choice 
of trips at $1 round only, for sale now at ‘T.J. Dun- 


bar & Co.'s, 70 Broad street. and at Lewis wharf. 





EXCURSION TO 
WOLFBOROUGH 
AND RETURN, 

$5.00. 
CENTRE HARBOR 

AND RETURN, 
Via the Lake, 
$5.50. 


For tickets and information eall at 
EASTERN RAILROAD OFFICE, 
2t 
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134 Washington Street. 





PHOTOGRAPHS! 





Closed Till September Ist. 





In October we will remove to 25 Winter Street, 
Where our customers will find a first-class place with 
facilities never before offered, including an Elevator, 


ALLEN, 


TEMPLE PLACE. 


th 


24 
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VERY SAFE 
—AND— 
VERY PROFITABLE. 


At the present rate of gold. DIVIDENDS, SUR- 
PLUS FUNDS and HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES 
may be converted into a 


TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the FIRST MORTGAGE SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDs of the 


LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY 
AND ESSEX CO. RAILROALS, 

117 MILES LONG, from LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, and forming the 


Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
densburgh R. KR. Trunk Line. 
The very large sales of the past few months leave 
but a limited amount to be offered. and the rapid 
pushing of the road to completion insures an EARLY 
AND A LARGE ADVANCE on their market value. 
Kk. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt; 
FAIRBANKS & CO..311 Broadway, New York ; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & Co., 2 Milk street, Boston; 
Financial Agents. 
For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally. 
augl6 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
eo OP sO 
DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


The second examination for admission to this school 
will take place atthe schoolhouse. corner ot Dorches- 
ter avenue and Centre ~treet on Monday, Sept. x, be- 
ginning at 9% o’clock A.M. Candidates will be exam - 
immed in Arithmetic, Geography. Grammar, History of 
the United States, Spelling and Writing. : 
ELBRIDGE SMITH, Head Master. 


1S75. Zt aug5o 
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. oO Ss N. 


Aug. 2%, 


ese kr Bow .S. FO N, 
PURLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


Ge I 


An examination of candidates tor admission to the 
Public Latin School willtake place at the school house, 
Bedford street, commencing on FRIDAY, Sept. 5, 
at 9 o'clock. Each candidate for acdinission must be 
at least twelve year= old. He must be able to read 
English correctly and fluently, to spell all words of 
common occurrence, and to write well and readily 
from dictation; must understand mental arithmetic, 
the simple rules of written arithmetic, with reduction 
and fractions, both vulgar and decimal; mu-t be able 
to explain the terms most u-ed in geography, and to 
explam the leading facts. and must have a sufficient 
knowledge of English grammar to par-e common 
prose. FRANCIS GARDNER, Mead-master. 
augso It 





ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Candidates for admission to this school will be ex- 
amined on MONDAY. Sept. 8. at the school-house in 
Sedford street, the examination beginning at 9 
Velock. Candidates must not be le-- than twelve 
years of age. and mu-t produce certificates of char- 
acter and qualitication= from their previous in-truc- 
tors. Toentitle them to admis-ion they must pass 
satisfactory examination= in Spelling, Reading, Writ- 
ing, English Grammar, Arithmetic. Modern Geogra- 
phy and the History of the United States. 

CHARLES H. CUMSTON, 


augZs ot Head Master. 
asl Tee! eta * O F BO: 32 Ne 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


The second examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to this school will begin on MONDAY. Sept.s, at 
nine o’clock, A.M., at the school-hou-e in West New- 
ton street. Candidates must be fiteen years old and 
bring a certiticate of character and qualification from 
their lastteacher. They will be examined in Spelling, 





augd tf 


“ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 

In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 


(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 





Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apr3 








MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
First-Class Clothing, 














33 Washington St. 


teading. Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Geography, and English and Ainerican History. 

An advanced class will be formed of those who 
have completed the three years’ course of this school, 
or the corresponding =tudies of a private school, 

aug2s-3t SAMUEL ELIOT, Head Master. 


CP SF Oe ER Os 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


ON 


There will be an examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Boston Norma! School, at the School- 
house in West Newton street, FRIDAY, september 
5. 1x73. at 10 o'clock A. M. 

A diploma of graduation from either of the Boston 
High Schools will be considered evidence of qualifi- 
cation for admission. Candidates not graduates of 
the Boston High Schools must be prepared to pass an 
examination in the ordinary High School studies, and 
must present evidence of ood moral choracter. 

augl6 3t L.. DUNTON, Head Master. 


cE Ek 2 OF BOSTON. 
SIX PER CENT. CURRENCY LOAN. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, City HALu. 
The City Treasurer ix daly authorized to issue Six 
Per Cent. Currency Bonds of the City of Boston, 
payable in twenty or thirty years, with coupons or 
registered, in Bonds of not less than one thousand 
do. , interest negebie semi-annually. 
"REDERIC 


U. TRACY, 
July 30, 1873. City Treasurer. 
auga ¢ 

















































































































































































































































Politics, L 

Saas = PUBLISH 

WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, eee 
QUINCY. ae 


TEN REASONS FOR SELECTING WO 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land suitable for building purposes is. 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distance 
from Boston. 

Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Csmmonwealth, and 
the resirictions placed upon all will keep them so. 

Third. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. 

Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high 
in respect to morals and social »nd intellectual quali- 
ties which renders uny place desirable as a residence. 

Fifth. The prospect beth of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston. 

Sirth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
a mile and a half. consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 

Stventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 

Eighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and*is designed lo be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is tree to the resident 
children of the town. 

Ninth. Itis only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston, day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time thin in many parts 
of Boston itself. 

Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
PASS FOR THREE YEARS to and trom Boston, to 
every one who buys er builds a house and becomes 2@ 
- | resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 
Boston. { 
GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
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IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS. | 


J. Worth & Co.’s 
PATENT GAS BURNER, 


UGUST 





TON, SATURDAY, A 30, 1873. 
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His plumage broken, his doublet rent, 

His beard and flowing locks forlorn, 
Matted, dishevelled, and unshorn, 

His boots with dust and mire besprent; 
But dignified in his disgrace, 

And wearing an unblushing face. 

And thus before the magistrate 

He stood to hear the doom of fate. 

In vain he strove with wonted ease 

To modify and extenuate 

His evil deeds in church and state, 

For gone was now his power to please; 
And his pompous words had no more weight 
Than feathers flying in a breeze. 

With suavity equal to his own 

The governor lent a patient ear 

To the speech evasive and high flown, 

In which he endeavored to make clear 
That colonial laws were too severe 

When applied to a gallant cavalier, 

A gentleman born, and so well known, 
And accustomed to move in a higher sphere. 
All this the Puritan governor heard, 

And deigned in answer never a word; 

But in summary manner shipped away, 

In a vessel that sailed from Salem bay 
This splendid and famous cavalier, ~ ‘ 
With his Rupert hat and his popery 

To Merry England over the sea, 

As being unmeet to inhabit here. 

Thus endeth the rhyme of Sir Christopher 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, ; 
The first who furnished this barren land 
With apples of Sodom and ropes of sand. 


—September Atlantic. 


wings up and downabirdcan propel itself forward 
at a speed as high as three miles a minute. It 
is an old subject, full of fascination. We all 
love to trace order and design even ina pigeon’s 
wing. We have seen an audience fascinated 
with a scientific lecturer’s statement of the ap- 
parently whimsical correspondence between the 
arrangement of leaves ona plant-stem and of 
stars in the solar system. Every research of 
science, every prying inquisition that men make 
into the habits of a spider, or the existence of 
an open polar sea, or the true nature of elec- 
tricity, or the origin of species, is an effort of the 
mind to discover more and more of the reign of 
law. The scientific faith is a faith in law. It 
is because we believe in law that we have left 
philosophers’ stones and sought after elements 
and the principles on which they are combined; 
have ceased to search for the fountain of youth, 
and have endeavored to find the hidden springs 
of the Nile; have given over astrology and ac- 
cepted the laws of Kepler. The great theologi- 
cal truth that science tends to establish is the 
immutability of God. Darwinism, whether 
correct or not, is the offspring of the prevailing 
faith in the reign of law. Skepticism about 
miracles is the extreme manifestation of this 
same tendency—to believe in the uninterrupted 
prevalence of natural laws. Men sow and ex- 
pect to reap because they believe in the regu- 
larity of the action of the laws of nature. It is 
because the immutable God is behind that the 
husbandman is sure of the fruit of his toil. It 
is because of the regularity of God's working 
that the navigator sails by the chart of winds 
and tides, trusts to his observations, believes 
that wind and wave and sun and stars will move 
according to one fixed plan. He feels the im- 
mutability of God behind the great forces of 
nature.— Christian Union. 


“Busted.” 


ee 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE MINES. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


organized that it grew into a vast social influ- 
ence, binding the converts together in a hearty 
personal alliance. , 
Rome finds room and necd for her splendid 
cardinals and her barefooted friars. In like 
manner Methodism has been always hospitable 
to all eccentricities of character, to all condi- 
tions, ranks and possibilities of men. The 
rest of us look askance upon singularity. We 
want our Christians of a prevailing pattern. 
The Methodists insist only on the love of 
Christ in the heart, and accept the bruadest non- 
conformity of head. Thus the ‘‘experience” of 
every man has a dramatic interest for every 
other man. Each is an individual soul not less 
than an equal member of a sect. The hearty 
sympathies and comradeship which enrich the 
nome are taken to the meeting-house. They 
are expressed inthe deep ‘‘glorys” and ‘‘amers,” 
the ‘‘well done, sisters,” the ‘‘bless the Lord, 
brothers,” the general hand-shakings after ser- 
vice, and the habit of calling the preacher 
‘‘brother.” 

We exhort no other body of Christians to 
imitate these Methodists. An imitation is al- 
waysa failure. But we do believe that it is the 
hearty human qualities of their faith which have 
given them a following of over twelve millions 
in little more than acentury. And we do main- 
tain that we of the austerer sects have much to 
learn from them. When the man is as much to 
us as the convert, so that we utilize him alto- 
gether to the enriching of the church, when 
out of weakness and poverty we make our 
stronghold, as the Methodists have made their 
camp-meeting from their despised field-preach- 
ing, when the same sense of good fellowship 
warms our lecture-room that kindles their 
class-meetings, we may hope, like them, to 
build our two chapels a day the country over 
and find not reom enough for them who crowd 
to hear our gospel.— Christian Union. 


them. I diligently studied the tones of my own 
voice. I essayed to find out all the mysteries 
which belonged to our complex vocal organ. I 
labored from hour to hour, and from minute to 
minute, to ascertain the precise nature of those 
particular impediments to a clear and easy ar- 
ticulation under which I was suffering. I pon- 
dered this subject by day, and it was with me 
the prompter of many a painful and many a 
pleasing dream. At length the light broke in 
upon me. I found that I had never before 
learned to talk; that I had been suffered all my 
life to jabber confused and unintelligible sounds. 
I learned at last that to speak, in the true sense 
of the word, was to articulate distinct vocables ; 
that the ardor of my temperament was such, as 
well as my ambition to communicate ideas to 
the minds of others, that I had heretofore un- 
duly hurried my syllables upon each other, or 
rather tried to do so, so that the vocal sounds 
became inextricably intermingled and hopelessly 
indistinct, and that every fresh effort had in- 
volved me in greater and greater embarrass- 
ments. I came at last to the conclusion that 
the first step I had to take in order to acquire 
the complete control of my voice was to put my 
own feelings under the strictest discipline, to 
habituate myself to sober thought, and to learn 
the indispensable art of keeping the fervent sens- 
ibilities with which I was endowed under thor- 
ough command, and that after I had done these 
things in an effectual manner it would then be 
indispensable that I should strive to enunciate 
each syllable that I had to utter clearly and 
emphatically before attempting to emit a suc- 
ceeding one, and so on until the whole sentence, 
whether long or short, should have passed forth 
from my lips. By pursuing this course rigidly 
for a considerable period of time I hoped that 
at last I might accomplish the great object that 
I was seeking to attain, and that I should be- 
come able to speak fluently and without pain, 
either to myself or to others. I practised con- 
stantly upon these ideas, and if I now speak 
with ease, as you seem to think, I am indebted 
for my power in this respect to the labors which 
I have just described. This is so certainly the 
case that I assure you were I even now to at- 
tempt to express myself in the rapid manner 
which has become so common of late among 
young men of fiery temperament and of un- 
chastened moral organism, I should inevitably 
stutter just as disgustingly as I did forty years 
ago.” 

gras this interesting recital had closed I 
ventured to refer to the great oratorial contest 
between himself and Mr. Webster, in the na- 
tional ‘Senate, now quite half a century ago, 
and asked him what he thought of Mr. Web- 
ster’s powers as aspeaker. He at once answered 
that ‘he gupposed him, upon the whule, to be the 
most consummate orator of either ancient or 
modern times; that his ability as a reasoner, 
he was confident, had never been exceeded; 
that his imagination was as fertile and vigorous 
as that of Milton or Homer; that his humor 
was both exquisite and abundant; that his 
knowledge was unlimited; that he had the most 
happy command of his temper at all times, and 
that on certain great occasions he had excelled 
all the speakers that had ever lived, not except- 
ing either Demosthenes or Cicero. I then 
asked him what he thought of Webster’s man- 
ner? He replied that it was always grand and 
impressive, that he had never heard him utter 
a word in a careless or vulgar style; that he 
seemed never to forget his own dignity, or to 
be unmindful of the character and feelings of 
others, and that when thoroughly excited the 
sublime grandeur of his thoughts and language 
derived great additional potency from his noble 
and soul-moving enunciation and his few but 
impressive gestures. Ithen saidtohim: ‘But, 
ders. But the belt may be about, and I would | Gen. Hayne, every one in the South admired 
recommend a search for it. Stop, gentlemen! | your speeches on the occasion to which you 
Let us do this thing calm and deliberate. I | have been referring more than they did those 
would appoint Messrs. Tom Shaw and Alfred | of Mr. Webster, and it is said that Gen. Jack- 
Kelley a commiitee of two to investigate and | son was so much delighted with the first of your 
search for'this belt in Manwel’s house.’ speeches in the Senate that he had it printed 

‘Well, sir, they went in. Manwel looked | 0n satin for distribution among his friends ata 
fierce enough at us. We waited, jest holding | distance. Was this so?” ‘To which he replied : 
our breath; and in about fifteen minutes out | ‘‘I believe this to have been true; the people of 
they came—and they had found it! Oh! the the South generally approved my speech, be- 
yell that went up! It seemed jest to bust out | cause they believed that I had been defending 
of itself and split things. ‘Stop, gentlemen!’ | in it their own local interests and honor. Gen. 
says the Judge, still cool and dignified. ‘The Jackson admired it be Use he thought that I 
law gives every criminal the benefit of a doubt. had successfully vindicated the Democratic 
Prisoner, do you confess your guilt, after this | cause, to the support of which his own life had 
atrong circumstantial evidence?’ ‘No!’ snarled | been devoted. But you know that in a few 
Manwel, ‘that preves nothing.’ ‘Then, fellow- | months thereafter, when our nullification ex- 
citizens,’ says the Judge, seeming to grow taller | periment had developed its gigantic preportions, 
and stronger every minute, as he spoke, ‘let us | #nd after the memorable contest had occurred 
trust to this poor dumb beast. He has shown|in the Senate between Mr. Calhoun and my 
singular sagacity thus far, and he can help us | ancient antagonist, Mr. Webster, Gen. Jackson 
still. ‘Three of you boys pack up, take Manwel | became so great an admirer of the Senator from 
with you, and let the mule go. He'll lead us to Massachusetts that he thought seriously of mak- 
where poor Joc Childers lays, or I don’t know | ing him Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
nothing of mules nor law neither. Pan out, | the United States upon the decease of the ven- 
boys, for I’m bound to see this thing through.’ | erable Marshall. Be assured, sir,” he contin- 
Manwel commenced to tremble. The Judge | ued, ‘‘I never for one moment have thought of 
was watching him like a lion. I knowed he | Comparing that speech of mine, made in direct 
couldn’t stand it long, and wondered that he | assailment of Mr. Webster and the Federal 
held out so long as he did. Kelley and me and | party of old, and to the defense of which I had 
the Judge packed up, and we started. Then | thought proper to challenge him, to his great 
Manwel caved in. He told how he had laid for | and unequalled speech in reply thereto; though 
Joe carly and late, how he hated him, and how | it is certain that for a day or two it seemed by 
he killed him. It was in the canon which Joe | any that I had come off victor in the contest. 
and I had tried to pass. Busted was feeding —Henry S. Foote's Reminiscences, in Washing- 
loose, Joe was asleep, and this mean coward | 40” Chronicle. 
stabbed him then and there. Then the mule 
snatched his hat and got. He fired after him 
and hit him in the hip. He saddled and gal- 
loped full split. It wan’t no use. Whether it 
was knowingness or ugliness that helped him, 
that mule hid, and he couldn’t findhim. Well, 
he finished, and the Judge was pale as death. 

‘* «Prisoner,’ says he, ‘in all my years on the 
coast I have never known or heard of a more 
sneakin’ murder. Is it the pleasure of this 
community that sentence should be passed upon 
him here and now?’ 

** *Yes!’ we yelled; but our voices didn’t seem 
human. We was just wild for blood. 

“¢Then,’ said the Judge, ‘take him to the 
canon where the remains of his victim is repos- 
ing, and there let him be hung; or, if no trees 
can be found, shoot the cuss.’ 

‘**Never!’ yelled Manwel. ‘Not there! Oh! 
my God, not there!’ He slipped quick as light- 
ning out of the holt of the men who was standing 
by him. We see his knife flash inthe air. He 
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was back again, with his hair all right; but he 
said he’d lost his hat. He couldn’t stand the 
desert, he said; but he’d left Joe well and hearty 
and on the way across the Death Valley. The 
story seemed reasonable enough, and we didn’t 
think nothing strange about it, except that Joe 
didn’t write no message to me. It might have 
been all of two months after this, when Captain 
Herring came through with a pack-train. And 
a precious bung-eyed old rascal he is, you know. 
Well, he filed along with his train, and stopped 
to take dinner with us; and, as he tied up his 
train, who should I see but Busted. At first I 
couldn’t believe it, for I knew that Joe never 
would have parted with him; but he brayed and 
recognized me when I come up. I didn’t say 
nothing to no one: but I drew Captain Herring 
outside. ‘Cap,’ says I, ‘do you mind putting 
that mule into my shed, and just keeping quiet 
about it?? Well, Cap, he was a little surprised ; 
but he said yes. ‘Now, Cap,’ said I, ‘that mule 
belonged to Joe Childers, I am quite sure. 
Tell us where you found him.’ And then Cap 
said it was over in the Death Valley region. 
‘And what is curious,’ said the Captain, ‘he had 
an old felt hat in his mouth anda flesh wound in 
one of his buttocks, but no saddle nor nothing. 
‘Can you show me that hat?’ saysI. ‘No,’ says 
the Captain, ‘for I threw it away; but it Was 
for all the world just like the one you're wear- 
ing.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘Joe never wore a hat like 
that. Look here, Cap, you’re going on a trip 
up north, and will pass through here in a few 
days again. Just leave that there mule with 
me, and let me investigate this thing.” So the 
Captain agreed and let me keep Busted. No 
one had recognized him under his apparejo, 
and I and my partner kept quiet about our hav- 
ing him in the shed. But that evening we went 
into Manwel’s store. ‘By the way,” said I, 
quite careless and indifferent like, ‘there was a 
mule mighty like Joe Childers’s Busted in Cap- 
tain Herring’s train to-Cay.’ Manwel started. 
‘Did it have a wound or scar on its hip?’ says 
he. ‘Why, no,’ saysI. ‘Neither did Busted.’ 
And then I see he looked confused; but I kept 
quiet and said no more that night. But I talked 
it over with my partner that night, and we re- 
flecteda great deal about the circumstance of his 
having a hatin his mouth when Cap Herring 
found him. Finally we decided to let Busted 
loose, and give him my hat and see what he’d 
do. We held the hat before him the next 
morning. He smelt of it, and smelt of it; and, 
finally, all of a sudden grabbed it in his mouth 
and started out. We followed. He went straight 
down by Manwel’s store. Manwel was out in 
front, talking to some one. That male just 
stepped up and dropped the hat reat and square 
on his head. ‘What's all this?’ says Manwel, 
trying to look unconcerned. ‘I'll just tell you 
what it is,’ says I. ‘I suspect that Joe Childers 
has been murdered, and I suspect that you done 
it.’ ‘Well,’ says Manwel, ‘it’s a lie. You al- 
ways hated me, English; but to accuse me of 
murdering a man when you don’t know he’s 
dead just a little lays over anything I ever heard 
on.’ Wellit was mighty fortunate for us that 
Judge Perry happened to be in the crowd. 
He'd ridden over that morning before, to look 
at some mines; and, hearing some noise, he 
comes up. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, in his lawyer- 
ish sort of way, ‘let us know the point at issue.’ 
Well, I told him the whole story, and he lis- 
tened very grave. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘let 
us do this thing calm and proper. Assuming 
that the late Mr. Childers is dead, was there any 
property which might offer an inducement to 
cupidity about him? In other words, what did 
he have worth stealing?’ ‘Five hurdred dol- 
lars in gold,’ says I, ‘in a belt.’ ‘The gold,’ 
says the Judge, very impassive, ‘is not distin- 
guishable as the property of the late Mr. Chil- 








CHAS. 


BY THE LATE FRED. W. LORING. 

We were sitting around the camp-fire after 
an unusually severe march, and Mr. English, TO WHOM ALL 
as usual, was expanding into flowery language, 
to the mingled disgust and admiration of his 
comrades. No point of difference, however, 
had as yet arisen, and I began to wonder wheth- 
er the fatigue of the day would prevent the 
evening's customary discussion. Mr. English, 
however, solved my doubt and precipitated ar- 
gument by a remark about ‘that faithful but 
eccentric animal, the mule.” This raised a 
chorus of remonstrances from the packers, who 
had been sorely tempted that day by mule ec- 
centricities. 

“Well,” said Mr. English, ‘I stick to my 
point. The mule is faithtul. If you treat him 
well, he will treat you well, And as for know- 
ingness, why, he’s got more knowingness than 
many in this here crowd.” 

“Yes, he has knowingness,” said John Cour- 
tis, the chief packer; ‘‘but he has got ugliness, 
too, hain’t he, English? Just answer that, 
English.” 

+} will answer it,” said Mr. English. ‘‘Didn’t 
you never know men that had ugliness ?” 3 

“Buta mule ain’t a man,” said John Courtis. 
“And rules which applies to one disregards the 
other. A mule ain’ta man, and ain’t of as much 
use as a man,” 

“Ain't he?” said Mr. English. ‘Supposing 
you was starving, which had you rather eat, a 
mule ora man?” 

“Why, a mule,” reluctantly admitted John 
Courtis. 

“Then don’t tell me,” said Mr. English, de- 
cisively, ‘‘that a mule ain’t of no more use 
than a man.” 

This piece of logic being apparently unan- 
swerable, a brief silence cnsued, after which Mr. 
English continued :— 

“But the snule, as I remarked, is truly faith- 
ful. I knowed a mule once that belonged to 
Joe Childers. You remember Joe Childers, 
that come up here from Tucson, Manuel?” 

Manuel, a stout, swarthy Mexican, admitted 
that he did remember Joe Childers. 

“Well,” said Mr. English, ‘Joe Childers was 
murdered over by the sink of the Amargosa; 
and if it hadn't been for tie fidelity of his mule 
his murderer wouldn't never have been known. 
When first I knew Joe Childers he was up in 
Tuvlomne neighborhood, nigh onto fifteen years 
ago. He was mighty thick with two Mexicans 
—Manwei and Warn was their names. Warn 
never amounted to much, but Manwel was the 
leader of the two, and he was a low fellow. He 
kept a bar there for us boys, and one night he 
was a-sitting there, when up came a fellow on 
horseback, leading a bronco mule. 

“Which one of you gentlemen is Joe Child- 
ers?’ he asked. 

“<«That’s ne,’ says Joe, rather surprised. 

***J have brought you a letter from your late 
partner, Tom Egan,’ says this fellow, ‘who, 
being low-spirited, through recent bad luck, jest 
shot hiniselt.’ 

“Well, this news ketched Joe mighty sudden, 
for he was a very affectionate man and sot a 
great deal by his partners. But pretty soon 
after the messenger had rode away he read his 
partner's Jast letter to us fellows. It went like 
this :— 

“*Dear Jon:—I am busted. This mule is 
all that I've got lett, and T send him to you with 
the affectionate regards of your friend and faith- 
ful partner, Tom Eean.’ 

“And there stood the mule. It was one of 
them little, worthless-looking runts that are so 
tough that nothing can’t wear them out. It 
looked so ridiculous, as it stood there, that us 
fellows broke out into a laugh. 

“sJest let up on that,’ said Joe. ‘This ani- 
mal was the last gift of my late partner, and 
I'm bound to have it respected.’ 

“*What'll you eall it, Joe,’ says one. 

“Well, that set the boys to talking. Some 
was for General Scott, and some for Jenny 
Lind, and one fool suggested Columbia, which 
wa'n't at all appropriate; but Joe cut them all 
short. : 

** Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘this bronco is mine, 
and I expect to have the naming of it. This 
being so, [shall call it Busted, in memory of 
the financial condition of my late partner at the 
time of his death. And now let's go into Man- 
wel’s and drink Busted’s health.’ 

“Well, sir, it was just astonishing to see how 
attached he grew to that bronco. He never 
spoke cross to him and never seemed to get mad ; 
and that mule, though he had some low ways 
about him, set a great deal by Joe. But the 
others didn't like him much, and Manwel es- 
pecially was very down on him. And I sup- 
pose Busted was the cause of the quarrel be- 
tween him and Joe, if the truth was only known; 
for one day Manwel was tecling pretty ugly 
about something, and Busted was standing there 
in front of his store, and he began to swear at 
himin Spanish. But, though it was in Spanish, 
it made Joe all-fired mad. 

“Just look here, Manwel,’ said he, ‘none of 
your swearing at Busted. [won't have it.’ 

“Well, Manwel got his back up at that, and 
drew a knite on Joe; but Joe was too quick for 
him, and he did just give kim the most well- 
heeled old thrashing that you ever see. After 
this Manwel was mighty pleasant, but I dis- 
trusted him. Them Mexicans, with all their 
carajoing and carambering, are nothing to be 
frightened of, if you meet them boldly; but 
they are treacherous as can be, and if they ean 
hurt you on the sly they will. Well, Joe and 
I, we determined .o go out over the Amargosa 
way prospecting. It was a wild-goose chase, 
anyway, and we knew it: but still we went. 
How we suffered! We got into a canon, and 
come to a piace where there was first a steep | 
wall of rock twenty feet high. We slid our | 
animals down. To had a horse and Joe had 
‘Busted, and there we was. We went along 
alitte turther,and came to another precipice 
two hundred feet high. Well, of course, we } 
couldn't do nothing with that, and so we just | 
put back and climbed up again. It took us a| 
day to get over the mountain, and then we came | 
down into another canon. Sand and shale on | 
every side, Our canteens had given out and we | ran to the mule, cursing terrible, and stabbed | whose presence they invite. So, every Aug- 
had no water. Two hours after, while we was | it three times. It was dreadful to see him. He | ust, scores of thousands of devout and tender 
next to dying with thirst, our tongues swollen was like a maniac; and so was all of us, for| spirits, rich and poor, high and low, wise and 
so that we eould hardly speak, my horse gave | that matter. What more he’d have done I don’t | simple, scholar and clown, pitch their tents 
out, and there we were, Night was coming on, | know. I've always thought he meant to kill | together under the equal sky, and there abide 
and we were just played out. himself; but he didn’t have time to, for with | for days or weeks, to ask and to tell of the 

“ ‘English,’ says Joe, ‘we must take a rest. | his last stab at Busted up went Alf Kelley’s re- | manifold mercies of God. 

You and [can take asleep of an hour, and then | volyer, and he fell dead. We buried him, and} To us of the colder-blooded sects there should 
perhaps we cin geta little further. Busted will} we ordered Warn out of that settlement. I | be something unspeakably quaint and touching 
hold out tor something vet.’ have been at many trials in my day, but never | about such an annual jubilee as this. We Pres- 

“And Busted did. You could see that he!to one more impressive than that one was. | byterians, Congreyationalists, Baptists, Cove- 
was wanting water dreadful; but he didn’t seem’) Sometimes I dream of iteven now. The dram- | nanters, do indeed say, The earth is the Lorq's 

wore out none, and just kept pegging slowly | atis personica of that affair are scattered now. | and the fullness thereof. But we mean, com- 
and slowly alongs, ina way that was just ridic’- | Kelley is a leading railroad man in ’Frisco; the | monly, The church is the Lord's and the cere- 
lous and nothing clse. Well, we tied him to a) Judge went to Congress, and now has got an| montes thereof. Outside of that traditional fold 
tree, aud then Joc and T slept. Ina little while | Indian agency, which they say is a pretty fat | we scent things common, if not unclean. Our 
after TP shat my eyes, as itseemedto me, though | thing; and I made my pile and lost it, and am | raptures and despairs maintain a well-bred si- 
it must liave been allot two hours, | woke up, | down to a packer, with them over my head who | lence. Shoutings, groans, amens, we avoid as 
with somebody shaking me like mad. It was | once I wouldn't have looked at.” vain, if not profane babblings. Yet most of 
Joe. SL here, sud he, ‘English, ‘we're | *tAnd what became of the mule?” asked John | us are given to proselyting, and think we serve 
lost. Busted has bit his rope in two and gone | Courtis. | God when we enlarge our special sect. Let us 
off, and here we are.” Weil, T started up. It} “Oh! Busted had wounds enough from that | see, then, whether, being harmless as doves, 
Was justas he said. We couldn't say nothing, | thief Manwel to kill fifty mules,” replied Mr. | we have yet shown the wisdom of serpents. 
it seemed so useless. We knowed we couldn't) English. ‘*We buried him in style, though. The Baptists believe their church to have en- 
have went back again, and yet we knowed we'd | We had a regular high-toned old funeral over | dured from apostolic days. Bitter persecutions 
gotto. ‘Tf you must you'd better, has always | him. Smarty Jones, him as was shot in White | have scourged it. In civil and religious wars 
been my favorite motto. But there we was,/ Pine Hut, years ago, by the Vigilants, was | it has been left naked to its enemies. Its mar- 
fif'y miles from water, and that water was alkali | mighty good at improvising them things; and, | tyrs have been many and glorious. With the 
and about as bad as none atall. And for two} as long as us fellows couldn't bury poor Joe, | arrival of religious liberty it towered gigantic 
days we'd been dry. Well, we felt we'd never} we was bound to make it up on Busted. And | almost in a day. Its clergy have been men of 
see Busted again, and we just sot and waited) now I'd like to know, if that mule wasn’t faith- | great gifts and scholarship. Its laity represents 
for the moon to rise and light us out. Af ithad | ful, what you'd call faithful ?” wealth, social eminence and generosity. Its 
been moonlight and «ef we hadn't waited we'd! And Mr. English poked the fire, which sent | endowments are many and rich. Yet the Meth- 
died sure. Bat its being a little cloudy saved up a ruddy gleam and lit the group around it | odist membership outnumbers it and gains upon 
Us: for, as we was sitting there, we heard steps, | with a fitful, flickering light. His answer was | it. The Presbyterians have held the field for 
and there was Busted. He came up to us and) heard. His point was evidently gained, as the | centuries. Their history is a sublime record of 
sniffed. Of course, we was mighty glad and | only sound in the camp was overheard in the | faith, works, heroism, spirituality, great learn- 
mighty relieved to see him; but we was puzzled | low, half-mournful murmur of the breeze, ing and great talents consecrated to God. Com- 
Ile kept kind | which seemed to wail sadly through the rocky | paratively, they creep where the Methodists 
canon.—IJndependent. run. The Congregationalists have had three 
hundred years of noble living and noble think- 
jing to wax mighty upon. They have a shining 
line of saints and martyrs. They nave planted 
missions from the plains of India tu the islands 
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BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE. RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for yineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 

can. 

4&@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
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Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The extension of Washington street to Hay- 
market square, which was postponed on account 
of the great fire last year, and valuable unex- 
pired leases in the buildings which must neces- 
sarily be removed, will be carried out this com- 
ing tall. The work of clearing the Street, as 
laid out, has been begun by the owners of prop- 
erty on the route, and it is expected that by the 
first of October the line will be cleared. What- 
ever remains after the tenth of that month will 
probably be sold by the city at public auction, 
to be removed in ten days by the purchaser. 

A large part of the brick walls of the new 
Providence depot, now being erected, is up, 
and the work is being carried steadily forward 
under the supervision of Messrs. Peabody & 
Stearns, the architects. The walls, it is thought, 
will be completed within six weeks, but the 
building cannot be finished till next summer. 
The point of the building, toward Park square, 
will be square, at right angles to Providence 
street, and will have four doors and a tower. 
The door next to the corner of Providence street 
will give access tothe offices upstairs. The other 
three doors will give entrance to the main hall, 
leading through to the car honse. The tower 
will be at the angle of Columbus avenue. The 
main hall will be 50 feet by 180, rising into the 
timbered roof 60 feet. The tower will have 
upon it a clock, about 80 feet trom the ground, 
which will be visible from Eliot and Kneeland 
Streets, from the chief part of Columbus ave- 
nue, and from a large part of the Common, as 
well as from the upper stories of numerous 
buildings on Tremont and Park streets. When 
finished the depot will be one of the handsomest 
and most convenient in New England. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. George Johnson of Bradford, for many 
years one of the leading shoe manufacturers cf 
Haverhill, died Sunday week at the age of fifty- 
five years, of consimption. He was formerly 
an active Democratic politician. 

MAINE. 

The academy of Notre Dame at Portland, a 
school that has been conducted by the nuns from 
Montreal in the interests of the Roman Catholic 
faith, has been closed, as it has proved pecuni- 
arily unsuccessful, and the nuns will return to 
Montreal. 

It is reported that the refusal of the Maine 
Central to vonnect with the Boston and Maine 
road is proving injurious to the lumber and 
produce interests of Portland. One lumber 
dealer estimates his loss by transhipment and 
inability to get his lumber to market at $15,000. 

The president's visit to Mount Desert was 
abandoned after the revenue steamer, on board 
which he had embarked, had made a good part 
of the voyage thither, the dense fog rendering 
it impossible to proceed further. The cutter’s 
course was changed, and she put into the little 
village of North Haven, on one of the Fox isl- 
ands, where the president’s party were enthu- 
siastically received. The mght and part of 
Saturday morning was passed at the hospitable 
residence of Mr. Nelson Mullins, and at 7 Satur- 
day week the party left for Bangor, where the 
steamer arrived at 2 P. M. They have since 


EXPLANATION OF AN ApRit-Foou’s Day 
Hoax.—On the Ist of April, a year or two ago, 
a telegram from Peabody, Mass., caused no 
little sensation by announcing that the tomb of 
George Peabody had been broken into and the 
coffin rifled of its silver handles and plate. One 
Tnomas Appleton, who was the originator of 
this hoax, died at Providence, R. I., some weeks 
ago, but before his death he confessed his guilt, 
and explained the manner of its commission. 
Fora number of weeks, he said, he had been 
pondering over the question how he could in- 
flict a stupendous hoax upon the country. 
This thing, that thing, and the other, were 
thought ot and found impracticable, until finally 
he wrote the despatch which is quoted above. 
The next step in the programme was to send 
the despatch to the office of the New England: 
agent of the Associated Press and secure its 
acceptance. Ascertaining in some mysterious 
way that Mr. W. G. Blanchard, the agent, was 
generally absent from his office on Thursday 
evenings, and remembering that the first day 
of April, that year, was Friday, he proceeded 
to Peabody on the day previous. There he 
made the acquaintance of a lady to whom he 
confided his secret, and she promised to codp- 
erate with him. On Thursday afternoon the 
couple went to Salem. The telegraph office in 
that city was at that time closed at eight o’clock, 
P. M., and it was not deemed expedient to send 
in the despatch until very near the hour. At 
forty-five minutes past seven, therefore, the 
lady, dressed in black, and deeply veiled, left 
the Essex House, carrying with her an enve- 
lope containing the despatch referred to anda 
sufficient sum of money to pay for its transmis- 
sion to Boston. Hailing a boy, she gave him 
ten cents to carry the message to the telegraph 
office. It was received, sent, and, unsuspi- 
ciously, the employés in the Boston office of the 
Associated Press, besides manifolding it for 
every Boston paper, sent it far and wide. There 
was a great hue and cry to discover the author 
of the hoax, but those few who were let into the 
secret deemed it best to remain silent. The 
English newspapers were a great deal more agi- 
tated about this alleged 1obbery than were our 
own, 





MISCELLANY. 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT.—Romantic weddings 
are frequent enough now-a-days; but years ago 
they might not have been so common. An an- 
ecdote is told of Dean Swift, who, being over- 
taken by a thunder-shower one day, took shel- 
ter under a tree, where he found a party of 
young girls waiting for the rain to cease. One 
young girl was weeping, and the Dean learned 
that she was on her way to church to be mar- 
ried to a young man who was withher. ‘‘Never 
mind, I'll marry you,” said the Dean; and took 
up his prayer- book, and then and there performed 
the ceremony; and, to make the thing complete, 
he tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and with 
his pencil wrote and signed a certiticate, which 
he handed to the bride. It was as follows :— 

Under a tree in stormy weather 

I married this man and woman together; 

Let none but Him who rules the thunder 

Sever this man and woman asunder. 
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JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SITERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, Xe. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 

to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. tf aug? 
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A Certain Young Wipow.— : 
She is modest, but not bashful, lap. 
Free and easy, but not bold, 
Like an apple. ripe and mellow, 
Not too young, yet not too old. 
Half inviting; half repulsive; 
Now advancing, and now shy; 
There is mischief in her dimple, 
There is danger in her eye. 
She has studied human nature, 
She is schooled in all its arts; 
She has taken her diploma 
As the mistress of all hearts. 
She can tell the very moment 
When to sigh and when to smile; 
Oh, a maid is sometimes charming, 
But a widow all the while. 
Are you sad? How very serious 
Will her handsome face become ; 
Are you angry? She is wretched, 
Lonely, friendless, tearful, dumb. 
Are you mirthful? How her laaghter, 
Silver-sounding, will ring out. 
She can lure, and catch, and play you, 
As an angler does a trout. 
Ye old bachelors of forty, 
Who have grown so sage and wise; 
Young Trifluvians of twenty, 
With the love-look in your eyes; 
You may practice all the lessons 
Taught by Cupid since the fall, 
But I know a little widow 
Who could win and fool you all. 
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Tue Ruyme or Sir Curistopuer.—(By H. 
W. Longfellow. )— 
It was Sir Christopher Gardiner, 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
From Merry England over the sea, 
Who stepped upon this continent 
As if his august presence lent 
A glory to the colony. 
You should have seen him in the street, 
Of the little Boston of Winthrop’s time, 
His rapier dangling at his feet, 
Doublet and hose and boots complete, 
Prince Rubert hat with ostrich plume, 
Gloves that exhaled a faint perfume, 
Luxuriant curls and air sublime, 
And superior manners now obsolete! 
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Hovsenoitp Receirrs.—Bug Extermina- tlall you hav ure 
9 yo ave Ce 


tion.—A strong alum-water is a sure death to 
bugs of any description. Take two pounds of 
pulverized alum, and dissolve in three quarts of 
boiling water, allowing it to remain over the 
fire until thoroughly dissolved. Apply, while 
hot, with a brush, or, what is better, use a syr- | 
inge to force the liquid in the cracks of the | 
-walls and bedsteads. Scatter also the pow- 
dered alum freely in all these places, and you~ ; 
will soon be rid of these insect nuisances which | 5° that not having been at court 
fill one with disgust. \§ eemed something very little short done the White Mountains, and the President 

Washington Pie.—Three eggs beaten very Of treason or lese-majesty, has returned to Long Branch. 
light, one heaping cup fine white sugar; beat Such an accomplished knight was he. - 
five minutes; then add one cup of flour, with | His dwelling was just beyond the town, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar well stirred into | At what he called his country-seat ; 
it; then one cup cold water; then one cup of| For, careless of fortune’s smile or frown, 
flour, with one-half teaspoonful soda well stirred | And weary grown of the world and its ways, 
into it; then three tablespoonful melted butter. | He wished to pass the rest of his days 
Follow these directions minutely, and you will | In a private life and a calm retreat. 
be sure of success. Bake in very thin sheets; | But a double life was the life he led; 
when cold, spread lemon jelly upon the top of} And while professing to be in search 

Of a godly course, and willing, he said, 


one sheet, and place another upon it; then 
spread jelly upon that, and so on until you use | Nay, anxious, to join the Puritan Church, 
IIe made of all this but small account, 


up your sheets. 
And passed his idle hours instead 
With roystering Morton of Merry Mount, 
That pettifogger from Furnival’s Inn, 
Lord of misrule and riot and sin, 
Who looked on the wine when it was red. 
This country-seat was little more 
Than a cabin of logs; but in front of the door 
A modest flower-bed thickly sown 
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WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 5 
Morning. e 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Purties, 
Balls, &c. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 





He had a way of saying things Pest and bitterest 
That made one think of courts and kings, 
| And lords and ladies of high degree ; 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
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INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Capital $200,000. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets $2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—Diyide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 

DIRECTORS, 

Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 

A.A. Wellingtou, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
rere , s rs 7 EE OEE i : Jacob Sleeper,  Johu Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, 
While the bells toll away in the steeple, With sweet alyssum and columbine z Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Though too small to sit still in a pew, a those who saw - een! divine * WE W Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
These busy religious smz > The touch of some other hand than his owr. 4 - 4a ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
y religious small people » AN . Ee Piveoon Bareeeee ly aug? apr26 


At first it was whispered, and then it was known, | All the GOOD FAMILIES we can get to Locate at = cae 
THE REAL ESTATE. 


vge aplh ahr sigan GLARENDON HILLS, ARLINGTON ST,, as 
vei QUINCY MUTUAL ‘s, p, toLman & £. A. HUNTING, 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | tmerovers, vatuers, and Gencrat Agent 


Whom he called his cousin, butwhom he had wed 
HYDE PARK CENTER. 
HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 


In the Italian manner, as men said; 
And great was the scandal everywhere. 
We will either Sell or Rent them Pleasant Cottages 
on the most liberal terms we have ever offered. 
$456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 


But worse than this was the vague surmise— 
Though none could vouch for it or aver— All these sections of the town are carefully restrict- 
That the Knight of the Holy Sepulchre ed, thus insuring to them, for years to come, 
DESIRABLE NEIGHBORHOODS, 4 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 
Are ae ee heretofore) ready to insure on the 


Was only a Papist in disguise; 
2 » embitte ir bi iv , : 

And the more to em “seg a te i ees To those who desire to Build we will sell good loca- 
And the more to trouble the pu jie mind, — tions at low prices and advance liberally. 
Came letters from England, from two other wives, | The Frequent and Increasing Trains and 
Whom he had carelessly left behind ; Low Fares on the Boston & Previdence ond the 

, New England railroads render hese locations quite 

ER CLASSES OF HAZARDs, 
Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 

soon as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 
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sensitive organizati 
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The most Durable. 


A Camp-Meeting Time. " 
The most Convenient. junit 


In every respect worthy of the most implicit conti 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, en, and by 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of stamped your own 


ten cents. 
detestable characte 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, see: bene she 


that I should snatel 

127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m from her whose love 
in whose love alone 
of the manifestatior 
tirely ignorant; fro 
them by night and 
any obstacle, howey 


A SEASONABLE per TO THE METHOD- 
STS. 
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Warehouses: 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


aug23 tf 


August is the joy-month in the Methodist — 
calendar. It is the blossom-time of the Meth- 
odist year. All the months before sow seed for 
it. All the months that follow reap harvest of 
it. In them is anxious care lest the planting of 
Paul wither, and the watering of Apollos fail. 
In it is only rejoicing over the God-given in- 
crease. Narrow walls and bleak conventicles 
may serve the worshippers at all other seasons. 
At worst, these temples are not so bleak and 
bare as the earthly way of Him they commem- 
orate. But once a year all houses made with 
hands grow too mean for these believers. At 
best, the woods, the mountains, the sea, with 
their consecrated majesty and beauty, are less 
glorious than the unimaginable state of Him 





Tue Cuitpren’s Cucrcu.—(Translated from 
the German of Paul Gerok, by James Freeman 
Clarke. )— 

The bells of the churches are ringing— 
Papa and mamma have both gone— 
And three little children sat singing 
Together this still Sunday morn. 


careful, tender and 
your 








Determine to have their church too. 

So, as free as the birds or the breezes, 

By which their fair ringlets are fanned, 
Each rogue sings away as he pleases, 

With book upside down in his hand. 
Their hymn has no sense in its letter, 

Their music no rhythm nor tune; 

Our worship, perhaps, may be better— 

But theirs reaches God quite as soon. 
Their angels stand close to the Father; 

His heaven is made bright by those flowers; 
And the dear God above us would rather 
Hear praise from their lips than from ours. 
Sing on, little children—your voices 

Fill the air with contentment and love; 

All nature around you rejoices, 

And the birds warble sweetly above. 


Sing on—for the proudest orations, 

The liturgies sacred and long, 

The anthems and worship of nations, 

Are poor to your innocent song. 

Sing on—our devotion is colder 

Though wisely our prayers may be planned, 
For often we, too, who are older, 

Hold our book the wrong way in our hand. 
Sing on—our harmonic inventions 

We study with labor and pain; 

Yet often our angry contentions 

Take the harmony out of our strain. 

Sing on—uall our struggle and battle, 

Our cry, when most deep and sincere— 
What are they? A child’s simple prattle, 

A breath in the Infinite Ear. 
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REAL ESTATE, 


mena?" 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


Both of them letters of such a kind as accessible as the South End or the Highlands, 
As made the governor hold his breath; A. P. BLAKE, 

The one imploring him straight to send aug23-tf 387 Washington St., over the Savings Bank 
The husband home, that he might amend; — > 

The other asking his instant death, 

As the only way to make an end. 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, 873. by the late proprietor, 
Joun L. TUCKER, 
Will be continued under the management of the un- 
dersigned, Who will maintain its character as a first- 
class summer resort. Gas and all the conveniences 
of the .metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi- 
azzas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- 
interrupted promenade and protection in all sorts of 
weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed 
grandeur and loveliness. Facilities for hunting, 
boating and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 
land. 
Purchase through tickets (at reduced rates), which 
includes fares by Clifford House coaches, always at 
station on arrival of trains leaving Old Colony Depot 
at 8 A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 
Reter to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 
july26 2m J.P. PLUMER, Manager. 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 
136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 








ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. 
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The wary governor deemed it right, 

When all this wickedness was revealed, 
Tosend his warrant signed and sealed, 

And take the body of the knight. 

Armed with this mighty instrument, 

The marshal, mounting his gallant steed, 
Rode forth from town at the top of his speed, 
And followed by all his bailiffs bold, 

As if on high achievement bent, 

To storm some castle or stronghold, 
Challenge the warders on the wall, 

And seize in his ancestral hall 

A robber- baron grim and old. 

But when through all the dust and heat 

He came to Sir Christopher's country-seat, a 


No knight he found, nor warder there, PARLOR FURNITURE. 2 


But the little lady with golden hair, 
PARLOR SUITS 


Who was gathering in the bright sunshine 
The sweet alyssum and columbine ; 

Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Also, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS july5 


$475,000, =< 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 

payment of premium where parties have paid all cash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 

of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 


sir, to the kindest a 
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Fuxy.—Two Pennsylvania clergymen have 
arisen from the position of printer’s devil, 
though no one would think it to hear them 
preach. 

A good story is told of a judge of the munici- 
pal court at Rutland, Vt. During the recent 
military reiinion in that city a man was ar- 
raigned for drunkenness. The Judge squinted 
benignantly through his spectacles and said, 
“You got drunk, didn’t you?” “Yes, sir, I 
confess I did.” ‘*Well, you came here to cele- 


PARLOR BEDS. down upon thee w 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’s—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


While gallant Sir Christopher, all so gay, 
Being forewarned, through the postern gate 
Of his castle wall had tripped away, 

And was keeping a little holiday 

In the forests that bounded his estate. 

Then as a trusty squire and true 

The marshal searched the castle through, 


by his onaccountable behavior. 

of bucking around into us and braving; and at | ing regs 
last we see the reason. He kept trying to brush oa 
against, and finally that canteen that hung on 

his saddle bit, Joos hand. ‘English!’ just yelled 

Joe. in his hoarse and husky voice, ‘that can. | 


ing vengean 
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Damask, French Lasting, etc. 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, -gali 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 





Hayne and Webster. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ORATOR CON-! of the sea. 


teen's wet!) And sure enough it was. That 
mule had smelt water and had eome back after- 
ward: and. thouzh it couldn't till the canteen, 
it had stooped ind got its outside wet. | 
We saw itallin a minute. *Well. lead us out, 
good Busted, dear Busted.’ said Joe, patting his 
neck and half | And that mule just 
Went for wat ind we followed, you 
bet, sir. And ight on toa spring, 
with will rake growing around us, 
and nic ist.a litde way off Oh! 
It was lovely. We stayed there all the next day 
and just swillod and then we started 
back, Joe and | ng Busted. 

“Well, we kept y uct tor some time. 
But Joe he kept 
fogel’s discove 
how Drytoz 
his 
and when |} 
mark nor nothing, 
Drytogel; 


sown 


Water; 


th rid 


itand tound gold and left 
re, amd then came back, 
iain couldn't tind his 
ll, Joe. he didn't know 
wearing and hearing 
about it, all he ‘ Kind of crazy about. it. 
And nothing woul tisty him but he mast 
Start out again. i, Pd had enough of the 
Amargosa country and the Death Valley, and 
I didn’t believe in the Drvfogel story. But Joe 
and me was sitt ; ‘Well,’ 
says Joe, tif nobody ll go with me. I'll go alone. 
Just give my leand VU travel through 
this country from one end to the other. And 
I tell you what, Im going over there to settle, 
bag and bagsage. [ve got tive hundred dollars 
in gold. that Vil put in my belt, and I'll. start 
alone, if it’s necessary.” 
“<P go with vou,’ said Manwel, suddenly: | 
“Well, Joe was in for it, and he'd have gone. 
with anybody rather than not have gone, and it | 
ended in his starting said. Well, as! 
might have been expected, Joe never come back. 
But Manwel did. In less than a fortnight he | 


privat 


nz in Manwel’s store. 
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; HOW THE 


, such wondrous facility of expression, and such | long to be despised of the world. 
remarkable capacity for keeping alive the inter- | of ceremonial nor splendor of service attracted. 


| faculties. 


| to think of becoming even a tolerable pleader | him. 


i They have zealously preached 
QUERED HIS STAMMERING.—HIS ESTIMATE | ay: Ce hod? ne eee 
OF THE NEW-ENGLAND STATESMAN, Christ and him crucified. They have not 


anes | ceased to persuade sinners of the error of their 
Gen. Hayne was of medium stature, well- ways. Yet relatively they are but a feeble folk 
shaped, and of a singularly animated and mer- | beside the strong-limbed Methodists. 
curial aspect. His eyes were very bright and| But Methodism is the youngest of the sects. 
dazzling, and of light hazel color. His counte- It is but the other day, as it seems, since it kept 
nance wore a very mild and benignant expres-_ its first cerftenary. No newness of doctrine 
sion. His face was cleanly shaven, and he was | awed and compelled belief. 
elegantly but unostentatiously attired. His | Methodism, the great Wesley, declared him- 
mauners were marked with a graceful and win- | self, living and dying, a loyal member of the 
ning atfability which I have neverseen surpassed. Church of England. No hope of worldly ad- 
[asked him how he had been able to acquire vantage attended it. For to be a Methodist was 
No beauty 


estof his audience. He answered my queries , For the early Methodists held all costly build- 
without any false modesty, and without a parti- | ings, priestly robes, hired music, even personal 
cle of vulgar egotism, very nearly in these richness of apparel, ornaments and delicate 
words: “You give me credit for much facility | living, to be sinful. The authors had no pur- 
of expression, and for having successfully cul-/ pose but to spiritualize the church of England, 
tivated to some extent the graces of rhetorical | standing within that church. But from the be- 
display. I shall surprise you, Ido not doubt, | ginning the Methodists showed that wisdom 
when I tell you that at sixteen years of age I) which only the Romish church besides has ever 
was an awkward, stammering boy. I desired | possessed. They found a place within their 
to become a lawyer, and was even then assidu- | communion for every man, of however hope- 
ously preparing myself tor the legal profession. | less stuff. They made use of every hindrance 
A youth more ambitious of oratorial distine- | to serve them. It was because Whitefield was 
tion than [ was I am sure has never lived. shut out of the pulpit that he sped to the hills 
But my friends and relatives all joined in urging and declared the gospel of Jesus to two hun- 
me to give up the hope of future renown as a/ dred drunken, brawling, astonished colliers. 
speaker, and to devote myself to some other But to the next service there came two thou- 
calling better adapted to the slenderness of my sand. And next, four thousand men and wo- 
They told me that it was absurd and men braved the sleet and storm of the short 
ridiculous in one who stuttered so abominably | winter day. And next, ten thousand awaited 
Wesley confessed himself shocked at 
of causes. This mortified me much, but I did this violation of church propriety. But he saw 
not desist from the struggle in which I had so | the enormous power of good which lay in these 
zealously enlisted. I thought much of the diffi- | field-preachings, and consecrated it, and, be- 
culties of a similar kind which Demosthenes | hold, the camp-meeting already existed. Again, 
was reported to have encountered, and of the the preachers were few, the territory enormous. 
successful efforts made by him to overcome/A lay assistance became inevitable. It was so 


For the founder of 


brate, I suppose—you are one of the soldiers, 
aren't you?” ‘Yes, your honor; but I claim 
nothing on thataccount.” ‘Well, sir, law or no 
law, I feel more like thanking you for what you 
once did than fining you for what vou have now 
done, so you may go.” 

Gen. Hersey, lately elected to Congress, is 
one of the richest men in eastern Maine; is 
| self-made, rather illiterate, and very vain. 
| Not very long ago he built for himself a fine 
house, which was fitted and finished without re-| ° 





While from her eyes the tears rolled down 
On the sweet alyssum and columbine, 

That she held in her fingers white and fine. 
The governor’s heart was moved to see 

So fair a creature caught within 


Not crediting what the lady said; 
Searched from cellar to garret in vain, 


And finding no knight came out again 
And arrested the golden damsel instead, 
And bore her in triumph into the town 


The snares of Satan and of sin, 











| gard to expense. Soon after its completion he 
| invited a stranger to see its beauties. ‘«Ther,” 
said he, with a glow of honest pride, “I’ve got 
one more gas-burner than any other house in | 
Bangor!” A few years ago, when the question | 
| of erecting a soldiers’ monument was agitated, 
; there was a difference of opinion as to the in-| 
scriptions to be adopted. Mayor Dale, being | 
appealed to, declared that he did not approve | 
| of long inscriptions. he would have something 


And read her a little homily 

’ | On the folly and wickedness of the lives 

| Of women half-cousins and half-wives ; 
But, seeing that not his words availed, 

| He sent her away in a ship that sailed 

| For Merry England over the sea, 

To the other two wives in the old countree, 
To search her further, since he had failed 
To come at the heart of the mystery. 


simple and expressive; ‘‘Ripogenus” would be | Meanwhile Sir Christopher wandered away 


j quite enough. ‘Ripogenus” (we are not sure 
| about the spelling) is the name of a lake in 
| northern Maine, and it is likely that the worthy 
| Mayor confounded it with the Latin word resur- 
gamus. This story reminds us of Gor. Co- 
| burn’s blunder. He, too, was a very rich and 
| Very illiterate man. Hewas Governor of Maine 
in 1862, and on his return froma visit to Wash- 
ington he was asked about a lady, well-known 
to the inquirer, who had gone on to that city. 
| Oh, yes,” said the governor, ‘I saw Mrs, ——; 
she’s all right; she’s got an appointment as 
mattress of one of the biggest hospitals.”’ 


Through pathless woods for a month and a day, 
Shooting pigeons, and sleeping at night 
With the noble savage, who took delight 
| In the feathered hat and his velvet vest, 
His gun and his rapier and the rest. 
But as soon as the noble savage heard 
That a bounty was offered for this gay bird, 
He wanted to slay him out of hand, 
| And bring in his beautiful scalp for a show, 
| Like the glossy head of a kite or crow, 
| Unul he was made to understand 
| They wanted the bird alive, not dead; 
Then he followed him whithersoever he fled, 


Through forest and field, and hinted him down, 


Tue Reign or Law 1s Reticioy.— 
Duke of Argyll has, in his work on ae 
of Law,” a wonderfully charming passage on 
the wing of a pigeon, showing how every feather 
is fitted to do its work, and how by striking its 


And brought him prisoner into the town. 
“The Reign | Alas! it was a rueful sight, 

To see this melancholy knight 

In such a dismal and hapless case, 

His hat deformed by stain and dent, 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made trom thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their elections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july5-3m Factory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


+ TO 

PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community. is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic. being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid. only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living ata distanceit is put a in bottles and securely 
yacked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
AGER BEER. 


H. & J. PPAFF, 


aug? 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 


Ee le ARE, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 





to be equal to anything produced in the city. aug? 
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Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
orce after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased. no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica) 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment, 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments, 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 

Payments, 


when insured, 


Days 


329 


1 > 
1 49 





Policies issued to the amount of 

#20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 
year, and has at risk 


$66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot the 
Company’s operations. address either the President, 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 
Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J.W. ‘Wricnt. Actuarv. july5 





5 to $20 per lay! Agents wanted! Allclasses of 
8S working people. of either sex, young or old, 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, tnan at anything else. Partic- 





ulars free. Address G. Simson & Co., Portland. Me. 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. junel4 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 2 
(ee RICHARDSON & CO, 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e€ 
IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


aug2-3m 





Pets ee: MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


C. MOULTON. 
E. F. MILLER. 


A.W.BEARD, C. 


: R. P. GODDARD, 
aug? H.C. BLuE, y 


SREELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511] Wasutncton STREET. 
J. H. ZSELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. in pero ntyg F. H.W ILLIAMS, 
Sivas W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 
may3 


6m 








THITTEN, BUR DETT & YOUNG, 
W MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 CHauncy Street, Boston. 





. V. WHITTEN, A. 3. YOUNG, 
ii. 8. BURDETT, mchl-6m Cc. C. Goss. 
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